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PREFACE, 



The contents of this volume are the substance 
of a series of Sabbath Evening Lectures, delivered 
in the ordinary course of my ministrations. An 
earnest and oft-expressed desire for their publica- 
tion has led to their appearance in the present 
form. 

In preparing these Lectures for the press, I have 
endeavoured to preserve — so far as desirable — the 
style in which they were first written for pulpit 
delivery. Hence, erudite views, exhaustive treat- 
ment, and literary embellishments, must not be 
expected in these pages. I have striven, however, 
in the geographical, archoeological, and historical 
portions, to supply, in as few words as convenient, 
the main results of the explorations and researches 
of the very best authorities. Desiring to render 
this volume as useful as possible to Sabbath School 
Teachers and other Christian Workers, I have in- 
serted, as notes, quotations and references which 
yield increasing light to the subject under con- 
sideration. 
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A list of writers, to "whom I have been indebted, 
is also appended, with the hope that the thoughtful 
Reader may be induced to read still farther in 
the line indicated by this volume. 

My desire has been to present some of the most 
prominent truths of the Gospel, in a practical but 
interesting form ; so that, by Divine blessing, the 
enlightenment and edification of the Reader may be 
secured. With the fervent prayer that this may 
be realized, I now commit the work to the Infinite 
Source of all good. 

" Go little booke ; God send thee good passage, 
And specially let this be thy prayere, 
Unto them all that thee will read or heare, 
When thou art wrong, after their help to call, 
Thee to correct in any part or all." 

J. Hues Hitchens. 

90, Gloucester Street, S. W. t 
October, 1876. 
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" A land where all things always seem the same 

Tennyson. 

" Faith is of loftier birth than sight ; bnt faith may be 
nourished, if not engendered, by things seen, and a verse 
of the Bible which you have traced oat thus is graven anew 
in the memory, with the earth and water round it, for a 
visible framing, to the nobler spiritual picture. The setting 
<can never be worthy of the gem, still it may help our 
clumsy hands to hola the jewel." 

McGregor. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



All who have perused the simple yet sublime 
Records of the Book of God, gladly welcome 
information concerning those favoured spots to 
which the hoary yet holy pages make allusion. 
They would like to plant the foot on the lofty 
sides of Sinai, the summit of which was touched 
by the Holy One, when He summoned Moses to 
receive the tables of the law. They would take 
pleasure in scaling Carmel, where the Tishbite Seer 
boldly vindicated the claims, of Deity. The hill 
where Immanuel was transfigured — the secluded 
garden, at the foot of Olivet, where He en- 
countered the boisterous billows of suffering — the 
sacred elevation which witnessed the crucifixion, 
and many other spots are invested with bewitch- 
ing charms. Events once transpired there which 
are connected with the destiny of our race. Men, 
mantled in the garb of the prophet, there spake 
transcendently precious truths, and wrought works 
of wonder. Associated with such places are cer- 
tain persons, principles, and practices which the 
world will never forget, and which will be a 
theme of thought in that land of light where our 
clarified intellects and illumined understandings 
shall grasp each mighty truth that flows from the 
Infinite fountain. Johnson wisely remarks: — 
" To abstract the mind from all local emotion 
would be impossible, if it were endeavoured, and 
would be foolish if it were possible. Whatever 
withdraws us from the power of our senses — 
whatever makes the past, the distant, or the future, 
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14 INTBODUCTION. 

predominate over the present — advances us in the 
dignity of thinking beings. Far from me and 
from my friends be such frigid philosophy as may 
conduct us, indifferent and unmoved, over any 
ground which has been dignified by wisdom, 
bravery, or virtue. That man is little to be 
envied, whose patriotism would not gain force 
upon the Plains of Marathon, or whose piety would 
not grow warmer among the ruins of Iona." 

Ancient Egypt claims attention k specially on 
account of the intimate connection between its 
history and that of the favored people of God. 
The two intermingle. Abraham "went down 
into Egypt to sojourn there" during the famine. 
Then Joseph being sold into Egypt led to the 
settlement there of the Hebrew race. From that 
time, for a period, according to some of 430 years, 
according to others of 215 years, the Jews had 
close alliance with the Egyptians. Among such 
a people the chosen race acquired much ac- 
quaintance with the useful arts ; for Egypt was 
famed at that time for the high order of its 
civilization and culture. The architectural skill, 
astronomical knowledge, and medical experience 
of the Egyptians were extraordinary. For em- 
balming, spinning, weaving, dyeing, glass-blowing, 
and for the manufacture of bronze, paper, leather, 
and other useful articles they were unsurpassed. 
The association of the Hebrews with persons so 
advanced could not fail to be a blessing so far as 
the vocations of this life are concerned. From 
the time of the Exodus there was a break in the 
association of the Hebrews with the Egyptians, 
which lasted till the reign of Solomon.* A brief 

* 1 Kings, iii, 1. 
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INTBODUOTION. 15 

friendship then existed, which was followed by 
feelings of opposition. On their return from 
captivity, the Jews in very considerable numbers 
settled in Egypt. At Alexandria Hebrew litera- 
ture flourished; and there was executed the 
Septuagint — the celebrated translation of the Old 
Testament into Greek. Thus Egypt reminds us 
of the covenant people, and of God's merciful 
but mysterious treatment of His chosen ones. 

To Palestine — only 140 miles long and 60 miles 
broad — the mind turns with the deepest interest. 
The author of "Rob Roy on the Jordan," says, 
41 Of Palestine itself we are shamefully ignorant, 
though the whole area of the country is not larger 
than Lancashire and Yorkshire together. Jeru- 
salem, in a sense the metropolis of the world, has 
still many nooks not even visited by men who can 
use their eyes and pens, and yet all that is left of 
that city would easily be contained in Hyde Park." 
Whatever can be ascertained of the topography, 
archaeology, manners and customs of Palestine 
will throw light upon and give significance to the 
sacred records. It is a matter for rejoicing that 
the Palestine Exploration Society has already 
given to the world so much of the fruit of its 
agents' investigations. The discoveries made and 
confirmed are prized by all seekers after truth, 
but by none more than the intelligent disciple of 
the loving Jesus. Interesting associations cleave 
to the very names by which Palestine is known — 
the Land of Canaan,* the Land of the Hebrews,! 
the Land of the Hittites,j the Land of Israel, J the 
Land of the Amorite.g But there is no name 
which the Christian heart more readily adopts 

* Genesis, xii, 5. f Genesis, xl, 15. % Joshua, i, 4 
|| 1 Samnel, xiii, 19. § Amos, ii, 10. 
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than that given by Zechariah,* — the Holy Land,, 
or that twice used by Daniel t — the Glorious Land. 
Every portion of that Eastern territory — its ever- 
lasting hills — its iron-ribbed rocks — its enamelled 
meadows — its meandering waters are, to the 
Christian, crowded with memories peculiarly pre- 
cious and imperishable. He thinks of his kinsman 
Eedeemer, God's fellow, who taught the sublimest 
truths, healed the saddest maladies, sympathised 
with the deepest griefs, and he remembers that 
the Holy Land was the theatre of His worship 
and work — His submission and suffering. The , 
believer is sensible of strange attractions lingering 
about that country 

"Over whose acres walked those blessed feet, 
Which eighteen hundred years ago were nail'd, 
For our advantage on the bitter cross." 

Every inch of the soil is vocal with a voice divine,, 
and every ripple of the waters glows with a 
heavenly lustre. It is not difficult to share the 
feelings of the biographer of M'Cheyne, when he 
writes, " We felt an indescribable interest even in 
lifting a shell from the shore of a sea where Jesus 
had so often walked.' ' 

We repair now to some of the Waters of the 
Bible which are not deficient in holy associations. 
Let us listen reverently to the "voice of manjr 
waters," for each sea, each river, each pool 
sends forth a deep, divine sound, burdened with 
lessons for the information of our minds, the con- 
solation of our troubled hearts, and the progress 
of our seeking souls in the heavenward and home- 
ward pilgrimage. As we shall in successive 
chapters stand by the mouth of the well, walk by 

* Daniel, xi, 16. t Zechariah, ii, 12. 
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INTBODUCTION. 17 

the banks of the river, and navigate the bosom of 
the sea, may we find salubrious and invigorating 
breezes bracing the loins of our mind and strength- 
ening our faith in the Divine character and word. 
It is said that the priests of Apollo received in- 
spiration from a chink or opening in the earth, 
and thus were prepared to give replies to those 
who consulted the oracle. May a Divine breath 
fill us, and fit us to answer all the demands of 
life. If our spiritual vitality is impaired — if our 
energies are flagging because our love for the 
Saviour is waning, may there sweep across the 
Bible Waters a remedial afflatus, reforming our 
lives and refining our dispositions ; and amid the 
multitudinous vicissitudes of our career may the 
sweet, sublime music of the waters add to the 
volume of our heart's happiness, and lead us to 
attune our lyres to a song of lasting praise. 
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" We all acknowledge both thy power and lore 

To be exact, transcendent, and divine ; 
Who dost so strongly and so sweetly move, 

While all things have their will, yet none but thine. 

for either Thy Command or Thy Permission 
Lay hands on all ; they are Thy right and left, 

The first puts on with speed and expedition ; 
The other curbs sin's stealing pace and theft. 

Nothing escapes them both ; all must appear, 
And be disposed, and dress'd, and tun'd by Thee, 

Who sweetly temper'st all. If we could hear 
Thy skill and art, what music would it be P 

Thou art, in small things great ; not small in any, 
Thy even praise can neither rise nor fall. 

Thou art in all thiogs one ; in each thing many, 
For Thou art infinite in one and all." 

George Hesbebt. 
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BIBLE WATERS: 

INSTRUCTIVE AND DESCRIPTIVE LESSONS 
FROM SACRED SCENES. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE RIVER NILE: OR THE EVENTS OF 
EARTH ORDERED BY HEAVEN 

Expedition of Psammitichus L— Herodotus. — Erastos- 
thenes. — Ptolemy. — An Old Map. — Modern Testimony. — 
Victoria Nyanza. — Tanganyika. — Dr. Livingstone. — 
Finding of Moses. — Providence. — The Troubled Gardener. 
— Trust in God.— The use of means. — GEsop's Fable. 

The Nile, which is always called the river of 
Egypt, and never mentioned by name in our 
translation of the Old Testament,* is one of the 
most astonishing natural objects in Egypt. Lying 
almost in a direct line from south to north, it 
represents in length nearly one-tenth the circum- 
ference of the globe. From the remotest periods 

* In Isaiah, xxvii, 12 ; Joshua, xv, 4, and 2 Kings, zxiv, 7, 
the word Nile (7HJ) occurs in the original. In Nahum, 

lii, 8, the Nile is* called " the sea," the name given to it in 
Egypt until the present hour. In Genesis, xli, 1 ; Exodus, 
i, 22 ; ii, 5 ; vii, 17-18 ; and other places it is termed simply 
*' the river" 

B 2 
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the source of the Nile has been a matter of con- 
siderable curiosity. Among the learned of all 
nations it has begotten an interest bordering on 
enthusiasm. Six hundred years B.C. the Kin g of 
Egypt, Psammitichus I, organised an expedition 
to explore Africa and trace the Nile, but the 
members of that exploring party did not penetrate 
far into the interior. Herodotus, 480, B.C., 
enumerated in his history the several conjectures, 
and added the despairing conclusion. " Of the 
source of the Nile none can give any account." 
About 200, B.C. Eratosthenes, the learned 
librarian of Alexandria, evinced more acquain- 
tance with the subject than any of his predecessors. 
Agreeing with his views, came Ptolemy who 
flourished at Alexandria about 150, A.D. . He 
considered that the Western river — or White River, 
is the true Nile, and he placed the source of the 
Western river in numerous lakes lying at the 
basis of the mountains of the Moon. Strabo, 
Pliny, and Seneca, more or less largely, wrote 
upon the question of the Nile's source. From all 
these authorities it is abundantly clear that the 
civilized world in the middle of the nineteenth 
century knew little more than was known at the 
beginning of the Christian era. The geographical 
problem of centuries was no nearer solution at 
the beginning of 1800, A.D. than it was in the 
year 150, A.D. When the subject, a few years 
since, was being discussed at the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society, a singular fact came to light. Atten- 
tion was directed to a map taken from an Arabian 
work — which map was 1,000 years old — and on 
that nJap the source of the Nile is represented as 
being in a lake called Eura Eavar, situated on 
the equator. This accords with modern discoveries. 
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The late honoured Dr. Livingstone in one of his 
letters says, "Slowly and surely has the light 
•dawned on my mind that the predecessors of 
Ptolemy, the geographer who flourished in the 
second .century of our era, must have visited this 
very region ; and all they have left for us moderns 
is, the re-discovery of what had sunk into oblivion." 
Since the three expeditions of Mohammed Ali, 
between 1835 and 1841, many have been the 
explorers. The names of Burton, Speke, Grant, 
Baker, Livingstone, and Stanley at once rise to 
our minds. Thus from ancient and modern 
testimony we have, so far, reason to believe that 
vast lakes on high plateau land, some 3,000 or 
4,000 feet above the sea level, form the source of 
the Nile. Some think the Victoria Nyanza, 
<liscovered by Speke in 1858, is the source ; whilst 
others hold that the lake Tanganyika, so often 
visited by Livingstone, is the fountain-head. 
With this latter view we sympathise, and think 
it more than probable that to the lamented and 
sainted Livingstone will be ultimately awarded 
the honour of being the first, in modern times, to 
-discover the source of Egypt's grand river. All 
agree to tell us that on account of the periodical 
rains the waters of the river begin to rise in June, 
and continue rising till the end of September* — 

* " The river at Cairo, when in flood, is about 70 feet 
higher than the sea, with a fall of ab/mt 5 h inches per 
mile, and a velocity of 5 feet in a second. In the ' low 
Nile ' the fall is only 3 J inches per mile, and the velocity 
19 inches a second. Thus the current is not sufficient to 
turn hydraulic engines at the time they are most required. 
When at its lowest, the surface of the water is below the 
banks at the mouth about 4 feet, at Cairo about 16 feet 
and at Assonan (in Nubia) about 33 feet. The water in 
flood overflows Upper Egypt, but in the Delta it is restrained 
by high banks/' — Bob Roy on the Jordan, p. 37. 
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that these inundations are regarded as essential to 
the fertility of the country — that the water which 
is usually blue, but brick-red during the overflow,, 
is salubrious,* and that the river abounds in fish, 
whilst on its banks flourish the choicest specimens 
of vegetation. 

"The lowest Nile ever known seems to have been that of 
a.d. 966, when the water rose only to twelve cubits, seventeen 

Sits ; and the next lowest was in a.d. 1199, when it rose 
y four digits higher. For four centuries before the 
earliest of these dates, the Nile had only six times failed 
to reach fourteen cubits ; and about twenty times only had 
it stopped short of fifteen cubits. * * Niebuhr gives a 
full account of popular methods of divination as to what 
the Nile will be pleased to do that year. The Mahomme- 
dans believe, he says, that the fall of a drop of water from 
Heaven upon a place in Abyssinia is the cause of the inun- 
dations ; and that this drop of water falls in the night of . 
the 17th or 18th June. As the Mahommedan's months 
vary, they use the Coptic time in calculation. On that 
night about every second house in Cairo had, in Neibuhr's 
time, a piece of paste laid out upon the roof : and if it was 
heavier in the morning than at night, it was a settled mat- 
ter that the drop had fallen in Abyssinia and that there 
would be a good Nile. * Another popular method of 
divination was to set out on the house-tops at night, little 
paper boxes containing a small portion of wheat. Each box 
was inscribed with the name of a Coptic month, and all 
were of equal weight. The box which was heaviest in the 
morning showed in what month the inundation would 
reach its height. " — Harriet Martineau, Eastern Life, VoU 
2, p. 93. 

* " The water of Egypt " says the Abbe Mascrier, " is so 
delicious, that one would not wish the heat to be less, or to 
be delivered from the sensation of thirst* The Turks find 
it so exquisite that they excite themselves to drink of it by 
eating salt * * when the Egyptians undertake the pilgrim- 
age of Mecca, or go out of their country on any other 
account, they speak of nothing but the pleasure they shall 
have at their return in drinking of the waters of the Nile. 
There is no gratification to be compared to this ; it sur- 
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The land so regularly irrigated will yield as 
many as three crops annually. Wheat or barley 
being sown first, a second harvest of cotton, indigo, 
or millet may be expected after the vernal 
equinox; whilst about the summer solstice the 
owner of the land may obtain a third crop of 
maize or millet. Very rarely is a fence to be 
seen in Egypt, and a walled division is not found. 
The fields of wheat, cotton, tobacco, sugar-cane, 
indigo and other produce, are divided only by the 
artificial channels by which the waters of the 
Nile are conveyed to the thirsty land, The banks 
of the river are largely clothed with verdure ; 
the fan-crested palm, the spreading sycamore, the 
acanthus, and the acacia being often found in 
groves and clusters. Indeed, as Miss Martineau 
observes,* everything in Egypt depends on the 
incessant struggle which the great river maintains 
against the forces of the Desert. It is no matter 

passes in their esteem that of seeing their relations and 
families. All those who have tasted of this water allow 
that they never met with the like in any other plaee. When 
a person drinks of it for the first time he can scarcely be 

Serenaded that it is not a water prepared by art ; for it 
as something in it inexpressibly agreeable and pleasing to 
the taste ; and it should have the same rank among waters 
that champaign has among urines. Bnt its most valuable 
quality is that it is exceedingly salutary. It never incom- 
modes, let it be drank in what quantity it may ; this is so 
true that it is no uncommon thing*, to see some persons 
drink three buckets of it in a day without the least incon- 
venience! when I pass such encomiums on the water of 
Egypt it is right to observe that I speak only of that of 
the Nile."— Dr. Adam Clarke Vol 1. p. 335. Robinson 
says : — "The water of the Nile is celebrated for its delici- 
ousness ; and is deserving of its fame in this respect.'' — 
Robinson's Biblical Researches, Vol 1. p. 17. 

* Eastern Life * past and present. 
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of surprise therefore that the Ancient Egyptians in 
their ignorance paid homage to that gigantic and 
beneficial river as the tutelary deity of their 
country.* Among the ruins of Borne in the 
fifteenth century was found a remarkable statue 
which is deposited in the Vatican Museum. It 
represents the God Nilus as an old man surrounded 
by sixteen children, in allusion to the sixteen 
cubits at which the inundation of the river begins 
to irrigate the land.f The carved work at the 
base of the statue portrays the hippopotamus, 
crocodile, ichneumon, stork and ibis, which fre- 
quent the river banks. A favourite delineation of 
the Nile among the ancients was that of a human 
form binding together choice flowers, whilst from 
the head were springing up various water-plants. 

The following is the first stanza of a hymn to the Nile, 
in a papyrus now in the British Museum : — 

A hymn to the Nile, 

incline thy face, BTiie 

coming safe out of the land 

vivifying Egypt 

hiding his dark sources from the light 

ordering his sources 

the streams of his bed 

are made by the sun 

to give life to all animals 

to water the lands which are destitute 

coming all along the heaven 

loving fragrance, offering grain 

rendering verdant every sacred place of Phtha. 
Birch, " Introduction to the Study of Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics. — p. 268. 

* In former times they annually sacrificed a girl — some 
say a boy and a girl — as a token of their gratitude to the 
river for the benefits it conferred upon them. 

t Herodotus says : — " If the river does not rise sixteen 
cubits, or at least fifteen, it does not cover the fields." 
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To the service of this deity a priest was appointed, 
in each city on the river side, and he, and he only, 
could officiate at the embalming and interment 
of any corpse found on the shore of the sacred 
stream.* This ignorant idolatry has largely 
passed away ; but even now. the Egyptians speak 
of the Nile in the most ecstatic and extravagant 
terms. One traveller saysf " Among the Egyp- 
tians the attachment is less to the soil than to the 
river — the river Nile, which is in their eyes, as it 
was in the eyes of their forefathers, a sort of 
divinity. They speak of their Nile with the 
intensity of personal affection. It is their daily 
benefactor. To it they owe their wealth, great 
or small — the verdure of their fields, their food, 
their drink, their clothing — for it produces the 
vegetables and the fish they eat ; it gives the 
water with which they quench their thirst and 
cook their victuals ; it causes the cotton tree to 
grow of which they m$ke their garments; it 
supplies their flocks and herds. There is not a 
woman on its banks, who from the time at which 
she is first able to carry a pitcher on her head, or 
bear one in her hand, does not daily replenish it 
in the sacred and venerable stream. Its praise 
passes into a proverb in their daily talk. A hun- 
dred times I have been told in Egypt — you will 
return hither. No one ever drank the waters of 
the Nile without being irresistibly impelled to 

* Seneca says that on a particular fete the priests east 
offerings of gold and other valuable presents into the river 
near Philoe, at a place called the Veins of the Nile, where 
thev first perceived the rise of the inundations. See 
Wilkinson* 8 « Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyp- 
tians. — p. 9.— vol. 4. 
t Bowring, 
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drink them again, and there is also an Arabian 
proverb — 'Had Mahomet drunk the waters of 
the Nile he would have staid on earth and not 
have allowed himself to be conveyed to para- 
disc/"* 

Interesting as it is to hear what modern 
travellers have discovered of the Nile — touching 
as it is to read the diary of a good and God-fearing 
man, like the late Dr. Livingstone, written on the 
very banks of that great river and its tributaries, 
— yet our minds travel back — far back into the 
buried past — ;and we think of the earliest recorded 
event which transpired by the great river of 
Egypt. 

There once came down to the water-side, an 
affectionate mother. Her face bore the marks of 
anxiety, whilst her eyes flashed with wild excite- 
ment. Down her cheeks hot tears of anguish 
streamed, and close to her throbbing breast she 

Sressed the tender form of her darling babe, 
ruel tyrants sought the life of that " goodly 
child." Hence, much as such an action was 
opposed to the woman's deep maternal affection, 
circumstances compelled her to tear the infant of 
three months from her bosom, and leave him to 
the protecting care of God — exposed to the chilling 
torrent and scaly monsters of the Nile. Taking 
the Papyrus — perhaps from the prevailing Egyp- 

* Formerly there were seven large branches of the Nile 
running into the sea. To these Milton alludes : — 

" See where it flows, disgorging at seven mouths into the 
sea." 

There are now only two that are navigable. These lire- 
called b y the names of the towns at their mouths, the Rosetta 
and the Damietta. These divergent branches enclose a 
tract of land called the Delta, because of its resemblance to* 
the Greek letter (a) of that name. 
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tian belief that the plant was a protection from 
crocodiles — she wove it into a floating cradle, and 
having made it waterproof by a coating of 
bitumen, she deposited therein her much-loved 
boy. 

" Long bending o'er her sleeping child, 

With prayers and tears she stood, 
Then with a look of sorrow — wild, 

She launched him on the flood." 

Unable any longer to bear the sight, the mother 
turned away ; but not till she had directed the 
sister of the abandoned one to linger near the 
spot and watch the child's fate. Now it hap- 
pened that the king's daughter came with cus- 
tomary simplicity to wash in the river — to 
wash not herself but her clothes, for in those 
primitive times king's daughters performed the 
work of the laundress for themselves and families.* 
She was accompanied by her usual attendants. 
The basket with its living occupant was floating 
down the stream. She directed her slave to pro- 
cure the basket and open it, when to her surprise 
she saw the tearful, tender child. Now, according 
to Josephus, the babe was unusually beautiful, 
and possibly its beauty won the favour of the 
Princess. The child also cried, and probably that 
cry of the helpless foundling stirred her compas- 
sion. By whatever feelings she was influenced she 
determined to rear the babe. Rank, caste, nation- 

* Homer — in Odyssey lib. 6, ver. 90 — describes the- 
visit of the daughter of Alcinous, King of the Phosacians, 
with her companions, to the sea side to wash her own clothes 
and those of her brethren. Having done so, the raiments 
were spread along the beach to dry. Meanwhile the- 
Princess and her attendants, waitiog and walking by 
the water-side, unexpectedly And Ulysses, who had been 
shipwrecked and was utterly destitute. 
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ality, all melted before the great fact of woman- 
hood. She was a woman, and before her lay an 
outcast child. The sister being at hand, volun- 
teered to procure a nurse for the infant, and per- 
mission being given, the child's mother was quickly 
brought who, with, a glad heart undertook, with 
the promise of wages, what she would willingly 
have discharged without any such reward. Thus, 
though the King had issued an iniquitous decree 
that all the male children should be destroyed, 
yet was this rejected babe adopted and reared by 
one who stood next the throne. He who passed 
the decree was Pharaoh. She who prepared the 
ark of bulrushes and left her tender babe therein 
was Jochebed. The sister who watched was 
Miriam. The Princess who found the child was 
Thermuthis. The child thus exposed and saved 
was called Moses, signifying, " Saved from the 
water." * 

Thus is associated with the Nile the wondrous 
life of one, who in babyhood was of such singular 
beauty that Josephusf says those who met 
him as he was being carried along the roads stood 
rivetted by his surprising charms — one who sub- 
sequently became leader in the grand exodus of 
Israel, legislator to the Hebrew tribes, laconic 
penman of a considerable portion of the Inspired 
Annals — one who was "the Homer as well as 
the Solon of his country ; " who " dared to climb 
a quaking Sinai and front a fire-girt God ; " and 

* Exodus, ii. 

t Josephus, Anti, ii, 9-6, Josephus represents Thermu- 
this speaking of Moses as "of a divine form." That 
expression reminds us of Stephen's words (Acts vii, 20.) 
He says Moses was &<rrtXo8 tG> 0e<5 — Fair to Qod, or so 
beautiful that God would consider him such. 
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who, at the termination of his earthly course, 
ascended Fisgah's Mount, gazed with strange 
emotions on the promised land, received unutter- 
able revelations of the future, and passed away 
into the effulgence of the heavenly Canaan-MJod 
superintending the mysterious burial of all that 
remained of the saint's mortality. 

Are we not impressed with the thought that 
the events of earth are under the direction of 
Heaven, as we think of the way in which so great 
a man was saved to the world ? Every step we 
take in tracing his early career discloses the hand 
of the Lord more fully. Why was the mother 
led to keep her child three months before she 
resolved on thus exposing him ? How was it that 
Thermuthis was inclined to visit the river at that 
spot at that time ? Think how by a change in 
the wind the whole course of things would have 
been altered. Think how many destructive 
monsters abound on the river's banks by whose 
power the infant life could easily be taken. Re- 
member, too, that the heart of the Princess might 
have been hardened against the babe, particularly 
as she knew her father's decree. Aye, after being 
moved with pity towards the foundling, she might 
have been subsequently prejudiced against the 
child by the King and attendants. Think, too, 
how he was strangely prepared for the work to 
which he was subsequently called. The Princess, 
following the dictates of her own judgment, might 
have given him to an Egyptian nurse. By so 
doing the child would have been trained to dislike 
and illuse his own race. But the presence and 
suggestion of the infant's sister secured for him 
his own mother as a nurse, from whom he first 
heard the touching story of his people's history, 
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and by whom there was begotten in his breast the 
•earliest desire to free them from their state of 
slavery. 

Look at these things and say, are there not 
marks of an overruling providence? The very 
man who sought the death of that child was made 
the preserver of his life. The very decree which 
was designed to hurry that child to an early grave 
became the means by which he reached a safe, 
long and honoured career. He who was destined 
to become Pharaoh's greatest plague was fed at 
Pharaoh's board. The man whom the Bang 
feared, the King's daughter reared ! Truly, man's 
•goings are of the Lord — and " none can stay His 
♦ hand or say unto Him, what doest thou? " 
" The worlds of nature and of grace, 
Are put beneath his sway." 

All things are under His jurisdiction, from the 
ministrations of an archangel to the movement of 
the ephemera floating in the breeze. In the 
administration of the affairs of this world God is 
everywhere and in everything — great and small, 

Jtroximate and remote. A tear cannot trickle 
rom the eye of childhood, nor silvery hair drop 
from the brow of old age, nor wild-bird fall before 
the aim of the sportsman without His notice. If 
objects so small are observed by Him, much more 
may we expect Him to be cognizant of those 
vicissitudes to which are linked results the most 
serious and lasting — events which concern the 
deathless spirits of men for whom the whole world 
was created as a stage. 

Is it not a matter of surprise that men are slow 
to recognise God's particular care of all His crea- 
tures ? Some there are who believe in a general 
supervision of all objects in the universe, but deny 
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that the Deity is interested in, or even acquainted 
with families, individuals, or special events. Others, 
banishing the Eternal-One to some remote soli, 
tude, think of Him as only interfering in relation 
to this world when dynasties are destroyed or 
nations revolutionised. Is it not strange such 
men do not see that the whole can only be cared 
for by making provision for the parts — and that, 
as a nation is constituted of so many thousands of 
free agents, a nation can only be controlled by 
the government and guidance of individuals ? The 
heathen philosopher, Plato, thus reasoned ; and he 
had not those striking homilies on Providence 
which fell from the lips of the Great Teacher, and 
which we have in our hands. Modern philosophers 
may feel rebuked by the Ancient, whose name they 
revere, when they read his argument for a special 
Providence thus enforced : — " Builders say that big 
stones cannot be well laid without little ones. 
Artists, also, the more skilful they are, the more 
perfect care they bestow upon the small as well as 
the great points in their work. Physicians, also, 
whose province it is to care for the whole system, 
•do they expect the whole to be in good condition 
if they neglect any part? " We know well that 
drops form the ocean, snow flakes make the ava- 
lanche, moments make the year, and links consti- 
tute the chain ; and we know how important is 
the right disposal of small things. Some of the 
most solemn and lasting issues have hung upon a 
very slender thread. A matter in itself most in- 
significant has influenced the ages. One word 
has altered a man's opinions — one step has trans- 
formed the whole course of his action, and changed 
his life's destiny. The man thus affected by a 
single word or act has become a power, moulding 
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the thoughts and actions of an entire continent, 
and giving a hue to the character of the whole 
race of man. Can we not, then, see a reason 
why God should — why He does direct the minutest 
events of earth ? 

Indeed to deny Heaven's interest in special 
matters, and individual lives is to contradict the 
teachings of Holy Writ, and to strike at the 
foundation of all those holy duties required at the 
hand of man. If the events of earth are not 
ordered by Heaven — if God has not a knowledge 
of and a care for individuals, then what profit is 
it if we pray unto Him or attempt to please Him ? 
All the inspired counsels to call upon God in the 
day of trouble, to trust in God for deliverance, to 
submit to God in suffering, and to walk before 
God so as to secure His approbation are valueless, 
meaningless, profitless words. If the Lord takes 
no notice of me or of the events concerning me, 
prayer for present guidance is abortive, and praise 
for bygone success a misdirected service. But, 
thank God ! we do not doubt his sympathising and 
superintending care. We cling with confidence 
to the utterances of Jesus : — " Behold thefowls of 
the air ; for they sow not, neither do they reap 
nor gather into barns ; yet your Heavenly Father 
feedeth them. Are ye not much better than 
they ? Consider the lilies of the field, how they 
grow; they toil not neither do thy spin. And 
yet I say unto you that even Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these. Wherefore 
if God so clothe the grass of the field which to 
day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall 
he not much more clothe you, ye of little 
faith 1" We joyfully accept the incarnation of 
the Eternal Son, and the crucifixion of the im- 
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maculate Saviour as the culmination of the Divine 
interest in man. What could the Infinite Father 
do more to convince us that He is " not merely a 
Force or an Intelligence, but a Heart % " Let us 
leave ourselves and all our belongings in His hand. 
Let us seek from Him daily and hourly guidance. 
Let us calmly acquiesce in whatever may be His 
will, for all His ways are perfect, and all our ex- 
periences are but the integral parts of His one 
stupendous plan. 

Doubtless it was painful beyond description to 
Jochebed to be compelled to give up her dear boy 
to the dangers of the Nile, but she learnt sub- 
sequently that there was one above who cared for 
both her and her babe. So is it often through 
very severe discipline we are led out into the wide 
realms of light. The dealings of Providence often 
most sadly perplex us. We cannot understand 
why God treats us as He does. But it shall be 
known one day when we shall acknowledge that 
all was for the best. A labouring man — a gardener 
— lost his dear child by some 3udden visitation of 
sickness. 

" Death found strange beauty on that cherub brow, 
And dashed it out. There was a tint of rose 
On cheek and lip ; he touched the veins with ice, 
And the rose faded. * * 
* * * There had been a murmuring sound, 
With which the babe would charm its mother's ear, 
Charming her even to tears. The Spoiler set 
His seal of silence.'* * 

The father grieved uncontrollably over his 
bereavement. The little one had laid a firm hold 
of his heart, and he could not be comforted 
because he was gone. The Christian gentleman 

* Mrs. Sigourney. 
C 
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whom he served did his best to console the sorrow, 
rag father, but in vain. Presently he thought of 
a simple method of cure. There was growing in 
the garden a very beautiful plant, which had 
attained unusual proportions, and was the pride 
of both the master and the servant. One morning 
the gardener discovered that the plant was missing, 
and after considerable difficulty he broke the 
tidings to the master. When the anxious and 
troubled servant had finished his statement, the 
master invited him into his library, and there 
pointing to the plant said — " This beautiful flower 
was mine — it grew in my garden, had I not a 
right to remove it to my library ? So you had a 
flower planted in your garden, there it grew 
beautiful and tender, but one day God whose pro- 
perty it was, sent for it to adorn his mansion. 
He had a right to it." This was enough. The 
sad parent was from that hour quieted and re- 
signed. So one day the Divine Proprietor will 
take His people into His palace, and shew them 
the precious ones whom He transplanted from 
earth to heaven ; and will divulge the reasons 
why the sorrowing survivors were deprived of the 
sunny looks and cheerful voices of those dear to 
them. Then shall we bless the hand that now 
seems to smite, and, prostrating ourselves in grate- 
ful adoration of His wisdom, shall wonder that 
here we were so mistrustful, so rebellious, so sad. 

" Shall we not see with deep amaze, 
How grace hath led us safe along ; 

And whilst behind — before, we gaze, 
Triumphant burst into a song ! v * 

Joyfully acknowledging that the events of earth 
* McCheyne. 
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are all under the unerring control of God, it must 
not be forgotten that the Lord expects the legiti- 
mate and diligent use of those means which are 
placed at man's disposal. The Eternal-One inter, 
posed in relation to Moses, but the interposition 
was not miraculous ; it was the wise and timely 
direction of second causes. He departed not from 
the established constitution and course of things ; 
but He mercifully favoured and succeeded the 
utmost efforts of the creature. Some might have 
said — " If the child is to be saved — if he is destined 
to become a great and useful man, why trouble 
about the manner in which you leave him ? There 
is no need for such a careful construction of the 
bulrush cradle. Cast him by the waters brink 
just as he is, and if he is to live he will live." 
JBut not so thought Jochebed. With all possible 
care she twined the slender reeds together, " with 
a prayer did every ozier weave," and took every 
known precaution to make the frail barque water- 
tight. Then having done her uttermost, and placed 
the daughter as a watch, she was justified in leav. 
ing the rest in the hands of God. She wrought 
to the last as though the safety of her dear babe 
-depended wholly upon her caution and skill ; and 
then, when human aid could go no farther, she 
resigned the matter to Him who worketh.all 
things according to the pleasure of His own will. 
Thus must individual effort be ever united with 
Divine agency. God does not have recourse to 
extraordinary methods until all ordinary means 
have failed. Sometimes the wheels of providence 
do not run in the usual track, but are lifted out 
of it to a region above our level ; but usually man 
is a co-worker with God. So then whilst the 
truth that all the events of earth are ordered by 
C 2 
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Heaven should lead us to cast our care on God, 
the other truth, that God works by human means, 
should induce us to watch and pray, to work and 
wait. The first truth should beget in us the con. 
fidence that He who hath begun a good work in 
us will perform it until the day of Jesus Christ — 
the second truth should show us the necessity of 
working out our own salvation with fear and 
trembling. The first truth should teach us to 
trust in the Lord ; and the second should convince 
us of the necessity of exerting ourselves. The 
lessons taught in that quaint fable of CEsop con. 
cerning the waggoner whose vehicle was hindered 
by the ruts of the road, are the very lessons men 
need to learn. The perplexed driver commenced 
calling loudly upon Jupiter for help, but a passer 
^ by suggested that whilst that was good it was not 
enough, but that he should put his shoulder to 
the wheel. The man did so, and was speedily 
delivered out of his difficulty. This is the lesson 
taught us on the banks of the Nile. Earnest 
prayer and earnest action must be wedded. Pray- 
ing with the heart and practising with the hand 
must go together. To ipake, or attempt to make 
Divine power and wisdom a substitute for our 
effort and prudence is not only disgraceful laziness, 
but shameful presumption. God never said, " My 
strength is a substitute for yours" — but rather — 
" My strength is made perfect in your weakness." 
Your weakness must do its best, and my strength . 
will complete the task! Then let us see to it 
that every Dixit of our Master meets with a 
ready Factum est from us His servants. 
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<' Dark was the night, the wind was high. 

The way by mortals never trod ; 
For God had made the channel dry, 
, When faithful Moses stretched the rod. 

The raging waves on either hand 

Stood like a massy tott'ring wall, 
And on the heaven-defended hand, 

Refused to let the waters fall. 

With anxious footsteps, Israel trod 

The depths of that mysterious way ; 
Cheered by the pillar of their God, 

Tfyat shone for them with fay'ring ray. 

But when they reached the opposing shore, 
And morning streaked the Eastern sky, 

They saw the billows hurry o'er 
The flower of Pharaoh's chivalry. 

Then awful gladness filled the mind 
Of Israel's mighty ransomed throng ; 

And while they gazed on all behind, 
Their wonder burst into a song." 

M'Chetnk* 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE RED SEA: OR THE ATTENTION OF 
GOD TO THE WELFARE OF HIS PEOPLE. 

Designation "Red Sea." — Crossing of the Israelites. — 
Objections. — A Myth. — Natural Causes. — The account un- 
trustworthy. — Canute. — God's loving attention constant. — 
It does not exempt from privations and perils. — Always 
well-timed. — Always adapted to man's needs. 

Various are the opinions offered as to the origin 
of the designation " Red Sea." Some have sup- 
posed it to refer to the abundance of sea- weed, and 
say the word "red" is derived from " weed." 
Others declare that no kind of sea-weed can be 
found, but that there are large trees or plants of 
coral spread over the bottom of the sea from which 
the term may have come.* Others again affirm 
that as the north-eastern part of the sea washed 
the borders of Edom, the inhabitants of that land 
called it " the sea of Edom," and that as " Edom " 
in the Hebrew tongue signifies "red" the sea 
ultimately was called " the Bed Sea." There is 
still another opinion : for Strabo, Pliny, and others 
assert that the sea obtained its present name from 

* " Most of the coral banks and islands are found where 
the waters of the Red Sea are shallow ; and they never 
appear where the depth is great. It is noticeable also that 
they appear in the neighourhood of flat coasts, and such also 
as bear traces of former volcanic action. The gulf of 
Suez, near whose mouth the great abundance of coral is 
seen is, remarkable for its shallowness : no part of it is at 
all deep : fifty fathoms form the maximum." — Carl Hitter'* 
Comparative Geography, Vol. 1, p. 164. 
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a monarch, named Erythrus, who reigned in the 
adjacent country. His name in the Greek mean- 
ing, what Edom does in the Hebrew — " red." One 
traveller — Bruce— tells us that the mountains 
fringing the western side of the waters have a 
peculiarly red hue, which possibly induced 
early navigators to designate the sea " red." 
Another * traveller — Salt — offers information of 
quite a different order. He says that on one 
occasion the sea for a considerable distance round 
the ship in which he sailed became surprisingly 
red. Being anxious to ascertain the reason, they 
drew up some of the water in a bucket. They 
found the redness to arise from a numberless 
multitude of small mollusca, each of which bad a 
bright red spot in the centre. Thus those who essay 
to account for the title " Eed Sea," belong to two 
schools ; one ascribing it to natural phenomena, 
the other to etymological derivation. 

The sea is about 1 ,400 miles in length from Suez 
to the Straits, and on an average about 150 miles 
in breadth. Changes have passed over the aspect 
of the Bed Sea since the beginning of the Christian 
era, the most important being the drying up of its 
northern extremity. The land about the head of 
the gulf has risen, and that nearer the Mediter- 
ranean Sea has become depressed. Hence there 
has been a singular fulfilment of Isaiah's pro- 
phecy, " And the Lord shall utterly destroy the 
tongue of the Egyptian Sea." * " And the waters 
shall fail from the sea, and the river shall be 
wasted and dried up." t A great change has been 
effected by the opening of the Suez Canal. Since 



t Isaiah, xix, 5. * Isaiah, xi, 15. 
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Lesseps succeeded in making Africa an island, 
traffic on the Bed Sea has wondrously increased. 
Life and activity have taken the place of loneliness 
and silence. 

The Bed Sea has associations of an awe-in- 
spiring nature. From childhood we have wondered 
at and rejoiced over the celebrated miracle 
wrought by God for the preservation of His 
chosen people, when a passage was formed whereby 
upwards of 600,000 Israelites were delivered from 
the cruel grasp of the Godless Pharaoh.* With 
the history of that miraculous interposition we are 
familiar. By the visitations of God's displeasure, 
Pharaoh was ultimately willing to let the Israelites 
depart. Four hundred and thirty years had they 
spent in Egypt, and now the time had arrived when 
Jehovah proposed to liberate them from bondage. 
From Barneses they proceeded to Succoth — the 
place of " booths" or "leafy huts." Here was 
their first halt. Thence they proceeded to Etham, 
"on the edge of the wilderness." Then instead of 
going straight forward by the head of the gulf, 

* " The ancient Egyptian Kings named themselves in 
their pride Kings of the whole earth, and what is yet more, 
they in this arrogance claim divine honours for themselves. 
This can be proved by a multitude of arguments. * The 
Menephtheum at Thebes has a double character, that of a 
temple and a palace. It is in all its plan destined for the 
dwelling of man, and yet it reminds one, by its decorations, 
of the consecrated residence of a god. Even the name 
Pharaoh is a monument of this idea. It cannot be doubted 
that it designates the king, as the incarnation of the sun, 
which the Egyptians named Phre. The proof of this 
Rosellini furnishes, relying specially upon the fact, that 
among the royal emblems, a disk representing'the sun, takes 
the first place. This is accordingly the first title whioh all 
the kings of Egypt bore." Dr. Hengstenberg " Egypt and 
the Books of Moses," p. 93. 
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God directed them, by Mooes, to turn and encamp 
by the sea. This they did. Whilst thus resting 
on the western shore the cry of alarm rang through 
their tents, for over the ridges of the surrounding 
mountains were seen the horsemen and chariots o? 
Pharaoh in swift pursuit. The Egyptian army 
was composed of a large number of chariots, each 
chariot being drawn by two horses and conveying 
two men, one bearing a shield and driving, whilst 
the other, folly armed, was free to fight. Six 
hundred of these chariots did Pharaoh now lead 
forth — all indeed that were stationed in lower 
Egypt. Deliverance for the Israelites was now 
impossible unless the Lord interposed. Before 
them was the wide sea ; on their right hand and 
on their left were ridges of impassable mountains ; 
and behind them were the exasperated warriors, 
led onward by their God-hating Monarch. Moses 
in this exigency sought direction and help from 
God ; and, in reply to his earnest supplication, 
the direction was given, "Go forward." The 
position of the pillar of cloud, which had guided 
them, changed. From being before them it was 
behind, so to the Israelites it was all light and 
comfort, whilst to the Egyptians it was darkness 
and distress. Then human agency was employed 
— Moses reached forth his hand toward the sea, 
and at that moment Divine power commenced its 
super-human operation. The waves rolled aside, 
the water rose as a wall on each side of the favoured 
race, and they passed over by an untrodden path, 
P™f -™ *- to Asia. The Egyptian hosts in hot 
™Jf followed, but when they were in the midst 
ot the sea— at sunrise a little before 6 o'clock in 
tne month of April—God directed the waters to 
return to their usual condition, and all the chariots 
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and horsemen sank to rise no more. Each rolling 
wave of the Red Sea now chants the requiem of 
that embattled host, whilst above all a voice is. 
heard announcing — " The Lord reigneth." * 

It is not surprising that the enemies of God,, 
and the adversaries of Divine truth, have made 
this miracle a special subject for criticism.* So- 
prominent a mark we might expect to find most 
strenuously assailed. This is a pillar upon which 
the temple of inspired teaching largely rests ; no 
marvel then that many a Samson in sin and 
scepticism has placed his arms around it, vainly 
hoping to tear it from its position. Several me- 
thods have been adopted with a view to impeach 
the credibility of the narrative, and, as in these 
days it behoves us to be prepared to meet objec- 
tions to religious teaching, it may not be without 
service if we glance at each method of attack. 

It is said that the whole account is a mere 
myth, the production of a fertile imagination, — 
in plain language — an interpolated lie. But in 
reply let us remember that we are not confined to 
the testimony of Moses. We have Joshuaf saying, 
" For the Lord your God dried up the waters of 
the Jordan from before you until ye passed over, 
as the Lord your God did to the Red Sea which 
He dried up from before us until we were gone 
over." We have the Psalmist J saying, " He 
turned the sea into dry land, they went through 
the flood on foot " — and again " He divided the 
sea and caused them to pass through: and he 
made the waters to stand as a heap "|| again, " He 
rebuked the Red Sea also and it dried up ; so ha 
led them through the depths as through the 

* Exodus, xiv and xv. t Joshua iv, 23., % Psalm lxvi, 2„ 
|| Psalm lxxviii, 13. ' 
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'wilderness"* Then we have the Apostle Paul 
writing to the Hebrew Christians saying f " By 
faith they passed through the Eed Sea as by dry 
land ; which the Egyptians assaying to do were 
^drowned." Thus have we Moses, the man chosen 
•of God to guide the Israelites and record Heaven's 
gracious dealings, — Joshua, who was an eye 
witness of the marvellous deliverance with all the 
accompanying phenomena, — David, who had heard 
with gladness and gratitude of the Divine inter, 
position, and celebrated the same in inspired song, 
— and Paul who had studied searchingly and welT 
all the evidences of God's glory and power, — four 
good and great men, writing at different dates, 
and each under the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
-all bearing testimony concerning the passage of 
the Bed Sea ! If this be an interpolated falsehood, 
a simple myth, then it logically follows that 
these four worthy men were either themselves 
deceived — or, what is tenfold worse, were inten- 
tional deceivers ; it follows that those passages of 
Holy Writ which teach us that " all scripture is 

S'ven by inspiration of God and is profitable " are 
Ise; and it also follows that the character of 
•Christ is impugned, for He pointing to the writings 
of the Old Testament observed, " If they hear 
not Moses and the prophets, neither will they be 
persuaded though one rose from the dead." Such 
is the fearfully destructive issue of such an objec- 
tion. 

But, thank God, we are not left here, for the 
"very stones of Egypt speak as witnesses. It is a 
fact of most peculiar value and interest that the 
monuments and hieroglyphic writings of ancient 

* Psalm cvi, 9. f Hebrews xi, 29. 
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Egypt confirm the statements of Moses. The 
ancient Egyptians were accustomed to inscribe 
upon monuments and tombs the chief incidents 
in the lives of their illustrious men. Those records 
in many cases have been preserved, and in the 

Srovidence of God men have been taught te 
ecipher them. The result is that we have evi- 
dence contemporaneous with that afforded in the 
Book of Books. On one of the monuments — the 
great Sphinx at Ghizeh — there is a description of 
the Pharaoh who reigned when Moses led the 
Israelites out of Egypt. It tells us that his name 
was Tuthmosis IV. — that he had a turbulent 
reign. It describes some of his exploits— gives 
the line of his predecessors — adding: "And 
then " — with which it closes. Surely the inference 
is easily drawn from such a record. His course 
was cut short by death, when he and the brilliant 
horsemen were overwhelmed in the Bed Sea. It i3 
worthy of note too, that the tombs of the previous 
Pharaohs are all preserved but the tomb erected by 
and for this man — Tuthmosis IV. has been dis- 
honored. We know why — because his body was 
never recovered from the depths of the sea. Osburn 
in a very learned work entitled " The monumental 
History of Egypt" says* that this Pharaoh's 
" tomb in the valley of the Kings was publicly 
desecrated, and seems from the fragments of coarse 
cloth and ill-executed wooden coffins still found 
in it, to have been a burial place for malefactors. 
His sarcophagus was at the same time judicially 
broken to fragments. The distinctive title of his 
name was erased on all his monuments. Such 
was the abhorrence which his tyranny and impiety 

* Page 606, Vol. 2. 
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had excited, that the erasure has in many instances 
been extended to the monument of his ancestor.' 9 
Incidental evidences of this order are of the 
greatest possible value. They sternly rebuke the 
cold scepticism that would for a moment spurn 
the Bible narrative.* 

The course pursued by some is of a different 
order. They grant the narrative to be genuine, 
but attribute ike entire deliverance of the Israelites 
to pwrely natural causes. They say that Moses 
knew that the Bed Sea was subject to a regular 
-ebbing and flowing of its waters, and that, taking 
advantage of the ebb, he easily conducted the 
Israelites across, but the Egyptians, unacquainted 
with the approaching flow, entered the waters at 
the wrong time. 

Now, in reply to such an explanation, let it be 
remembered that it is wholly opposed to the 
Scriptural account, which states that " the waters 
were a wall to them on the right hand and on the 
left," and that they "passed through the sea on 
dryland." Moreover, it is wholly inconceivable 

* It is sometimes affirmed that there is no evidence that 
Pharaoh was destroyed with his host — that the Mosaic 
narrative nowhere mentions Pharaoh as being drowned. 
We reply that whilst there is not a distinct assertion to that 
■effect in the writings of Moses, there is enough to lead the 
reader to such an inference. We read (Exodus xiv, 8,) 
that " He pursued after the children of Israel," — that he 
" drew nigh," (verse 10,) — that the Lord said unto Moses 
" I will get me honour upon Pharaoh, and upon all his 
host," (verse 17,) — and then, that the " Waters returned, 
and covered the chariots, and the horsemen, and all the 
host of Pharaoh, that came into the sea after them ; there 
remained not so much as one of them," (verse 28.) If this 
is not enough to satisfy us, we surely must be silent before 
the statement of the Psalmist (Psalm exxxvi, 15,) "Over- 
threw Pharaoh and his host in the Bed Sea." 
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that a company of upwards of 600,000 persons 
could traverse the distance of twelve geographical 
miles through the bed of the sea in the short time 
a merely natural ebb could afford them, which at 
the most would be only three or four hours. In 
addition to which, let it be remembered that it is 
utterly incredible that Pharaoh was ignorant of 
the tides of a sea which lay so near his own capital, 
and that in the retinue accompanying him there 
was not a man intelligent enough to know the 
<iifference that a few hours would make in the 
state of the tides. Besides, such a statement sup- 
poses that the Israelites crossed the sea near Suez, 
where the broad shoals are left nearly bare at the 
ebb, and the channel is still sometimes forded. 
But such could not have been the case, for there 
the distance from shore to shore is exceedingly 
narrow. The Scriptures teach that the entire 
night was occupied in the transit, and it is not at 
all reasonable to suppose that so much time would 
be consumed in crossing near Suez. Nor is it 
conceivable that so vast an army as that of the 
Egyptians could have been at once within the 
banks of so narrow a channel. If Suez were the 
point of crossing, then surely the advanced troops 
would have reached the one shore before the rear- 
ward companies had left the other shore ; but 
Moses tells us that Pharaoh's chariots and horse- 
men followed into the midst of the sea, and it 
was then, when the whole hosts were in the midst 
of the channel that they were drowned by the 
collapse of the waters. The Eastern Churches 
and the Arabs believe that the Israelites crossed 
the Bad Sea about thirty miles below Suez, where 
the distance across is about twelve miles, and 
where the waters are deep enough, and wide 
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enough, to allow of the movements recorded by 
Moses — but too deep and too wide to render the 
slightest shadow of a probability to the rationalistic 
explanation of which we have now been treating. 
Is it not strange that men should be so anxious 
to dispose of the miraculous, and to reduce every 
event to the level of their puny reasons ? Surely 
He who — 

" Bade the ocean's streams 
Their primal hounds and limits keep ; 

Who laid His temple's starry heams 
Unshaken on the mighty deep ; — " 

surely He who holds the waters in the hollow of 
His hand has power to cause those waters to 
withdraw and stand like a massive wall of crystal* 
Shall the dependent, short-sighted, puerile crea- 
ture look the Infinite Creator in the face, and 
say, " Thou can'st not — did'st not do it, because 
there are natural laws existing, and for water to 
stand up like a wall is contrary to the law of 
gravitation ? " Who made the law of gravitation ? 
He who has power to control the law, administer 
the law, suspend the law, or reverse the law. 
When the law of gravitation was held in suspense 
on that night of Israel's deliverance, it was by 
the hand of Infinite Power. It is the Lord's 
doings, and marvellous in our eyes.* 

Then there are others who endeavour to prove 
the statements of Moses to be untrustworthy, 
because of supposed inconsistencies in the narra- 

* It has been said that there are other remarkable cases 
of the ebbing and flowing of water, which deserve to be 
placed on a level with this. One recorded by Livy of the 
approach of Scipio with his armed host to the attack of 
New Carthage, by means of an extraordinary ebb. Another 
the unusual ebb of the Euphrates, as described by Plutarch 
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tive itself. It is said that it was impossible for 
so vast a multitude of people to march through 
the Bed Sea in one night. To make this objection 
appear at all forceful its advocates are obliged to 
enter into a calculation of how long the proces. 
sion would be, supposing they were so many 
abreast, and then conjecture how rapidly such a 
body of people would march by a given point. 
Thus by a rule of 'three sum the conclusion is 
reached that the statement of Moses is inconsistent 
and unreliable. But it will be perceived at once 
that we have not sufficient data for such a calcu- 
lation. We are not told the breadth of the passage 
from one watery wall to another, and we cannot 
therefore say in what order the Israelites proceeded. 
.Moreover, we are not to exclude the power of 
God from any part of the transaction. To that 
Jehovah himself refers when he says — " You have 
seen what I did unto the Egyptians, and how I 
hare you on eagle's wings, and brought you unto 
myself.' ' Nor are we to forget what is recorded 
in the Psalms * that " there was not one feeble 
pefrson among their tribes." 

When Dr. Colenso's work upon the Pentateuch 
first appeared, an American critic well dealt with 

in his life of Lucullus, when " the great river put on a 
mild and obliging air to him, and afforded him a quick 
passage." A third a singular flood on the coast of Holland 
in the year 1672, as desoribed in the Memoir of Admiral 
De Buyter, when the water remained high for about twelve 
hours, thus largely aiding to protect the land from the 
English and French fleets. But the circumstances of each 
of these cases — even granting the truth of the particulars 
furnished — are very far beneath those of the passage of the 
Bed Sea. It is a dishonour to the miracles of Scripture to 
bring these instances into comparison with them for a 
moment 

* Psalm cv r 37. 
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the objection now under consideration. He says— 
" Bnrnside had not less than 60,000 men upon 
the South side of the Rappahannock at the time of 
his repulse ; yet in a few hours of the night he 
removed the whole army across' two or three 
pontoon bridges, with all his artillery and ammuni- 
tion without losing a single man. Supposing the 
bed of the river had been dry, and there had been 
no artillery and ammunition, how long would it 
have taken 600,000 to have gone over dry-shod 
under the combined stimulus of hope and fear ?" 
In the one case the bridge had to be constructed 
of pontoons — in the other the way was at once 
opened up by God. In the one case ponderous 
artillery and abundance of ammunition had to be 
conveyed — in the other comparatively little im- 
pedimenta. In the one case, with all disadvantages, 
only a few hours were required for the transit — 
in the other there was every advantage and a 
whole night for the passage. Surely there is no 
thing unreasonable in Moses' narration. Should 
there appear to us a difficulty it is wiser to fall 
back upon the word of Divine truth, that nothing 
is impossible to God — that all power is His in 
heaven and upon earth, than to array our imper- 
fect and limited reason against His perfect and 
unlimited wisdom. 

When Canute observed that some of his courtiers 
were extravagant in their parasitical adulations, 
and presumed to call him " Lord of the earth and 
of the sea," he resolved to check their outrageous 
folly. He directed a chair to be placed on the 
sea-shore at Southampton, during the flowing of 
the tide. Then, arrayed in all his regal robes, 
and attended by his nobles, he sat facing the sea, 
and sternly commanded the waves to come no 
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farther. Heedless of his frail words the waters 
still rose until they touched his feet, and compelled 
him and his train to retire. As he did so, how- 
ever, he addressed his flatterers in words worthy of 
remembrance, adding " He only deserves to be 
acknowledged as the Lord of the land and of the 
sea whose will the winds and the waves obey." 
Such was the lesson taught the Israelites — taught 
the Egyptians — taught the whole race of man by 
the miraculous deliverance of God's ancient people 
on that night when, with the enemy close behind, 
and the deep sea on either side, God led his help, 
less children " like a flock by the hand of Moses 
and Aaron," No wonder that Miriam, who had 
watched by the Nile when the infant Moses was 
reclaimed from the river, hailed her brother, on 
the other side of the Red Sea, as the great deliverer 
in the hand of the Lord. No wonder that the 
thanks of the host found expression in that first 
Hebrew melody, and first burst of National poetry. 
It was the first and greatest deliverance in their 
history, and it was attributable wholly to the 
Sovereign love and care of Jehovah. Hence in 
that most ancient sacred song, which was sung 
more than six hundred years before Homer lived, 
there is prominent allusion to the Infinite One as 
the source of all safety and success. " Then sang 
Moses and the children of Israel this song unto 
the Lord, and spake saying, I will sing unto the 
Lord for He hath triumphed gloriously : the horse 
and his rider hath He thrown into the sea. The 
Lord is my strength and song, and He is become 
my salvation : He is my God, and I will prepare 
Him a habitation ; my father's God, and I will 
•exalt Him. The Lord is a man of war : the Lord 
is His name. Pharaoh's chariots and his host hath 
D 2 
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lie cast into the sea : his chosen captains also are 
drowned in the Bed Sea. The depths have cover- 
ed them: they sank into the bottom as stone. 
Thy right hand, Lord, is become glorious in 
power; thy right hand Lord, hath dashed in 
pieces the enemy."* 

Surely in looking at the whole transaction we 
must be impressed with the attention of God to 
the well-being of His people. A score of precious 
promises, from the (Grand Old Book, which unite 
to assure us that the saints are the Lord's peculiar 
care, find confirmation at the Bed Sea. There 
may we learn how God's arm of omnipotence — 
His watchful eye and attentive ear are enlisted on 
His people's behalf. He hath made with us an 
everlasting covenant, ordered in all things and 
sure, — a covenant which in its administration 
extends to the minutest particular of our life history 
— a covenant which he will never relax in the 
most unimportant of its clauses — a covenant by 
which all things are ours. Nothing can harm the 
true disciple of Jesus without Divine permission. 
Hence we may sing : " The Lord is my refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trouble, therefore 
will we not fear though the earth be removed and 
though the mountains be carried into the midst 
of the sea!" 

We have had fathers of our flesh who cared for 
us even when they corrected us. They lovingly 
watched our youthful steps, anticipated and sup* 
plied our necessities, and shielded us from many 
discomforts and dangers. But when we attained 
to the independence and discretion of manhood, 
and left our father's roof, their care to a large 

• Exodus xv, 1-7. 
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extent ceased its vigilance. And even where, as 
with some, that anxious interest in our well-being 
survived the shock of leaving the home of our 
childhood, yet the exercise of parental care was 
ultimately stopped by the cold hand of death. Not 
so is it with our Heavenly Father. There will 
never come a time throughout the whole of our 
earthly career, when our Maker, our Master, our 
Father, our Friend, shall ever withdraw or withhold 
His sympathy, attention, and aid. His eye will 
never be closed in slumber. His heart will never 
suspend its pulsations of affection. He will never 
cease to be a " present help." The ancients re- 
presented friendship as a fair young man, bearing 
on his raiment the inscription — " With you in life 
And death." On his forehead were the words 
" Summer and Winter." His breast was open so 
that his heart could be seen, and with one finger 
he pointed to two words engraven on the heart, 
4t Far, Near." Such, emphatically, is the friehcL 
ship of our Lord. If our eye of faith were only 
•clearer and stronger we should see Him ever close 
to us — we should see His wide wings, lined with 
love, overshadowing us — we should see His strong 
arm sustaining us — and we should hear His sweet 
voice advising and consoling us. If our eye of 
faith were only quicker in its observations we 
should see God's care exercised for us as much when 
tossing on the couch of pain as when calmly lapped 
in refreshing .sleep; as much when exposed to 
scenes of loss and care, and woe, as when walking 
the flowery meadows, gazing on creation's charm, 
ing pictures, and drinking in nature's mild or 
i|4ghty music. We want to learn the full mean^ 
ing of those exquisite lines of Keble : — 
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" Thou art as raucE His care as if beside 
Xor man nor angel lived in heaven or earth ; 

Thus sunbeams pour alike their glorious tide 
To light up worlds, or wake an infant's mirth ; 

They shine and shine with unexhausted store, 

Thou art thy Saviour's darling — seek no more." 

God's care for His ancient people did not ex* 
empt them from sorrow, privation, and imminent 
peril. Nor did the affection of Immanuel for the 
Bethany family prevent sickness and death enter, 
ing the home circle. Jesus loved Martha, and 
Mary, and Lazarus : but He permitted Lazarus to 
die, and the fond sisters to taste the bitterness of 
tears. Let lis not think that because suffering and 
loss come, therefore God does not care for us. 
There will be found crises in our history akin to 
those through which the Israelites passed. We 
shall sometimes find a Scylla of insurmountable 
difficulty on the one hand, and a Charybdis of 
imminent peril on the other hand. We shall find 
armed foes behind, and cold, rough waters of 
tribulation before us. In such seasons our duty 
is to call upon God —and stand still and see 
the salvation of God. Boiling the burden of 
anxiety upon Him we should trust our Father for 
deliverance at all times. When a Christian sailor, 
in a most fearful storm at sea, was asked why he 
was so calm, he answered " I know that if I sink I 
shall but drop into the hollow of my Father's hand, 
for He holdeth all the waters there." Let us 
rest confident that Divine care is always extended 
towards us, and that interposition will be always 
well-tvmed. It was not till the Israelites were on 
the very margin of the sea, and their difficulties 
were at a climax that Jehovah interposed. So is 
it often when human strength, and wisdom, and 
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influence, and friendship withdraw, confounded 
and enfeebled, that Divine help appears. When 
aid does come, though it come in a garb unfamiliar 
to us, it is always adapted to our necessities. The 
way of deliverance our judgments commend is not 
always the path God chooses. The messengers 
we elect are not invariably those He ordains. 
The main thing for us mortals is to realize that 
we are numbered among the people of God ; and 
that we are, so far as we know, in the path of 
duty; then, despite all dangers and difficulties, we 
can calmly and confidently go forward. We may 
be sure the day will dawn when the sonnet shall 
be fulfilled:— 

" Daughter of Zion awake from tky sadness, , 

Awake, for thy foes shall oppress thee no more, 

Bright o'er the hills dawns the day-star of gladness ; 
Arise, for the night of thy sorrow is o'er. 

Strong were thy foes, but the arm that subdued them, 
And scattered their legions was mightier far ; 

They fled, like the chaff, from the scourge that pursued them, 
Vain were their steeds and their chariots of war. 

Daughter of Zion, the power that hath saved thee, 
Extoll'd with the harp and the timbrel shall be ; 

Shout, for the foe is destroy'd that enslaved thee, 
The oppressor is vanquish'd, and Zion is free." 
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" What a superlatively grand and consoling idea is that 
of death ! Without this radiant idea, this delightful morn- 
ing star, indicating that the luminary of eternity is going 
to rise, life would, to my view, darken into midnight 
melancholy. Oh, the expectation of living here, and living 
thus always, would he indeed a prospect of overwhelm- 
ing despair ! But thanks he to that fatal decree that 
dooms us to die ! thanks to that Gospel which opens the 
vision of an endless life ! and thanks, above all, to that 
Saviour-friend who has promised to conduct all the faithful 
through that sacred trance of death into scenes of paradise 
and everlasting delight ! " 

John Fosteb* 

" Passing through nature to eternity." 

Shakespeabb. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE RIVER JORDAN: OR THE APPOINTED 
PASSAGE HOME. 

The chief of Syrian rivers. — Paneas. — Tell-el-Kady. — 
Hasbeyiah. — Two incidents. — The passage of the Israelites. 
— Elijah and Elisha. — The Jordan the last obstacle.— John 
Banyan. — The river of death must he crossed by all. — 
Preparation necessary. 

The Jordan has been described as the Chief of 
Syrian rivers. In Palestine there are only two 
or three other perennial streams. The source 
of the river is said by some to be at Paneas — a 
city better known by its subsequent name of 
dsesarea Philippi, Josephus* thus describes the 
rise — "At Panium there is a mountain that is 
-elevated to a vast height, and in its sides at the 
bottom a dark cavern opens, within which there 
is a horrible gulf descending abruptly to a great 
depth. It contains a mighty quantity of water, 
which is quite still and unmoved ; and when any 
one attempts to sound its depth, no length of cord 
is found sufficient to reach the bottpm. Now the 
fountains of Jordan rise at the roots of the cavity, 
and, as some think, this is the utmost origin of 
Jordan." But Josephus subsequently shows that 
there was, according to his belief, a point beyond 
Paneas where the water of the Jordan issued. He 
saysf there is a lake about 120 furlongs from 
Csesarea, called Phiala (vial or bowl) because of 
its roundness and resemblance to a cup, and that 

* Bel : Jnd : i, 21, 3. t Josephus Bel : Jnd : iii, 10-7. 
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the waters of this lake continue alw&ys # about on 
a level with the edges of the bank. He narrates 
that Philip, the Tetrarch of Trachonitis, caused 
some chaff to be thrown into this lake, and that it 
was borne away by the current, and subsequently 
came out at Paneas, which up to that time had 
been regarded as the source of the Jordan. Such 
a lake has been visited by modern travellers, but 
they agree in the opinion that it has no outlet. 
Captain Newbold examined the Phiala Lake most 
carefully. He found the temperature of the water 
of the lake 75° Fahr., but that of the Paneas 
springs 58°. The water of the lake was brackish 
and flat, that of the spring was sweet. He says, 
" I repeated the experiment of Philip the Tetrarch, 
but the straw thrown in remained motionless on 
the surface." Captain Wilson's investigations 
lead to the same conclusion, that the Paneas 
spring is the highest source of the Jordan in that 
direction. 

There is a second source at Tell-el-K&dy, "the 
Mound of the Judge," which is about 3 miles to 
the West of Caesarea PhilippL The Tell is said 
to be about 300 yards in length and 250 in breadth. 
The sides of the hollow are of an average height 
of 30 feet. In one part is an impenetrable thicket, 
around which are what appear to be the remains 
of a capacious amphitheatre. In another part is a 
pool hidden from the sight by thorny, thickset 
shrubs and brambles. Thence flows the water of 
the Jordan. Porter says : — " The Tell is cup. 
shaped, like an extinct crater which it perhaps 
may be, for the stones of the surrounding place 
are volcanic. From its western base bursts forth 
one of the largest fountains in Syria, its waters 
forming a miniature lake, and then rushing off 
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across the plain southward a deep, rapid river. 
Within the Tell, beneath the branches of a great 
oak, is a smaller fountain, whose stream breaks 
through the circling ruin, and foaming down the- 
side, joins its sister." * 

Modern travellers point us to another and dif- 
ferent source. They affirm that the Jordan can 
be traced to a village named Hasbeyiah, near the 
base of Mount Hermon — where in 1860 some 80fr 
Christians were most cruelly massacred, and where* 
now the efforts of earnest missionaries are success, 
ful. Of this source Lynch has given the following 
description : — " Descending the ravine and turning 
to the north we passed through groves of olive, 
fig, and mulberry trees, and crossed the river over 
a one-arched bridge ; the banks were lined with 
willow and plane trees, and luxuriantly fertile. 
Thence going east, in ten minutes we came sud- 
denly to the source, a bold, perpendicular rock, 
from beneath which the river gushed copious, 
translucent, and cool, and flowed in two rectan- 
gular streams, one to the north-east, the other to- 
the north-west. The scarp of the rock was about 
40 feet high, and the north-east branch being 
mere back-water extended only a few hundred 
yards ; but its banks were fringed with the wild 
rose, and white and pink oleanders, and the- 
clematis orientalis, or oriental virgins bower. 
The north-west branch of the distance of about a. 
hundred yards, plunged over a dam and went, 
rushing through the arch of the bridge below. 
The hand of art could not have improved the 
scene. The gigantic rock, all majesty above, its 
banks enamelled with beauty and fragrance, all 

* Porter's Giant Cities o/Bashan, p. 102. 
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loveliness beneath, render it a fitting fountain, 
head of a stream which was destined to lave the 
immaculate body of the Redeemer of the world."* 
Macgregor discovered a source of the Jordan 
higher up still, near the hamlet of Bekafyeh. He 
observed a spring in a field from which he traced 
a streamlet gradually increasing in size, and run- 
ning down the bare sides of the Wady et Teim 
where was the then dry bed of the Jordan channel. 
He modestly asks. " Has this never before been 
recognised as the youngest babblings of Jordan t 
May it not now be regarded as the water farthest 
from the mouth ? " | 

These three streams — one from Hasbeyiah, one 
from the beautiful city of Caesarea Philippi, which 
Dean Stanley pronounces a Syrian Tivoii, and the 
other from Tell-el.Kfi.dy, or Dan — unite near Tell 
Sheikh Yusuf " the Mount of the lord Joseph."t 
The streams at the point of junction form a river 
about 100 feet broad. After a course of a few 
miles it flows into lake Hooleh, named in Holy 
Writ, the " Waters of Merom."§ Then the 
waters glide lazily along through a grassy vale 
until they reach a wild ravine where they toss 
furiously, and thence rush in torrents out into the 
Sea of Galilee — distant from lake Hooleh about 
13 miles. Passing through the Sea of Tiberias the 
waters of the Jordan retain their course distinct 
and do not commingle with those of the sea. 

• Lynch 9 s "Expeditions to the River Jordan and Dead 
£ea» p. 391. 

t " Mob Roy on the Jordan," p. 190-192. 

\ So called from its beinp reported to be the spot where 
Joseph was sold to the Midianites. 

§ A graphic description of the lake, and the entrance 
into it of the river will be found in " Rob Roy on the 
Jordan; 9 p. 290-291. 
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Quitting the lake of Gennesareth the River enters 
a long deep valley. " Now it sweeps gracefully 
round a green meadow softly kissing with its 
rippling waves the blushing flowers of the olean- 
der as they bend over it ; now it clasps a wooded 
islet in its shining arms ; now fretted by project, 
ing cliffs, and opposed by rocky ledges, it dashes: 
madly forward in sheets of foam." Thus it pur- 
sues its tortuous course till it empties itself in the 
Dead Sea. 

The entire course of the Jordan, reckoning its 
repeated windings, is about 200 miles. Its breadth 
and depth vary in different places. It is a strange 
fact that the River sinks deeper and still deeper 
in the earth as it nears its termination. Thus 
from Lake Hooleh to the Lake of Gennesareth it 
falls about 700 feet. At the Sea of Galilee it is 
650 feet below the surface of the Mediterranean, 
whilst at the Dead Sea it is about 1,300 feet 
below that level. This will account for the rapids 
which abound in its course. It descends lower 
into the earth than any known river. Hence 
possibly its name is derived from the Hebrew, 
Iarden, which signifies " the descender."* Still 
is it true that the "Jordan overfloweth all his 
banks all the time of harvest."! The snow dis- 

* " The Hasheya source is 1,700 feet above the Mediter- 
ranean, and the Dead Sea is 1,300 feet below the Mediter- 
ranean, so that the total fall of Jordan is 3,000 feet, which 
would be 15 feet per mile of its channel or 25 feet per mile 
of its direct distance." " The Tweed runs 96*4 miles and 
falls 1,500 feet ; average about 16 feet per mile. The 
Clyde runs 98 miles, and falls 1,400 feet, about 14 feet per 
mile. The Thames runs 215 miles, and descends 376 feet, 
or about a foot and a half per mile." — u Rob Roy on the 
Jordan,* 9 p. 318. 

t Joshua ill, 15. 
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solving on the sides of Hermon and the heavy 
spring rains cause the river to rise and cover some 
x>i the adjoining meadows.* 

But it is not the volume of its waters — the ex- 
tent of its course — the fertility of its banks nor 
the picturesque grandeur of its surroundings that 
makes the Jordan without a parallel. Its foremost 
place amongst rivers arises from the number and 
importance of its sacred associations. Very de- 
lightful it is to think of the dauntless and divine 
•characters who have visited the Jordan. Very 
pleasant it is to recall the stupendous miracles 
which have transpired on the banks. Very 
profitable it is to remember the gracious words 
which have mingled with the murmuring music 
of its waters. From its source to its embouchure 
there are hallowed historic memories. It was the 
water of the Jordan that for ever buried the 
guilty cities of the plain. From the rocks by 
the river-side came the ravens that were directed 
of God to be purveyors to a hungry and hidden 
prophet. In this stream the Syrian leper bathed, 
and came forth cured of the hitherto incurable 
•disease. Upon these waters the man of God 
caused the borrowed iron axe, which had fallen 
into the river, to float. At one of the sources 
of the Jordan, Csesarea Philippi, Jesus uttered 
those remarkable words to Peter. " Thou art 

* In July, when Burckhardt passed over the Jordan at Suk- 
kat where it was 80 paces wide, it was only 3 feet deep. When 
Irhy and Mangles crossed at the same ford on the 13th 
March, it was about 140 feet wide; the water ran with 
much force and reached up to the girth of the horses. 
When, twelve days later, they crossed by a ford yet more to 
the South, which they erroneously considered to be that of 
Gilgal, the Jordan was to their amazement so swollen, 
that the horses only reached the other side by swimming, 
and all the goods were wet through. Buckingham and 
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Peter, and upon this rock I will build my Church."* 
In the immediate vicinity of the Jordan, Christ 
wrought His most surprising miracles ; whilst with 
its waters the holy person of the Saviour was 
baptized, when a supernatural voice publicly 
proclaimed Him to be " God's beloved Son." 

But there are two incidents of a miraculous 
order which occurred at the same spot, where the 
current is rapid and the channel deep. The facts 
of the first, as gathered from the inspired account, 
aided by the records of Josephus, are simply these. 
For 40 years the people of God's choice had been 
wandering in the wilderness—moving hither and 
thither in the desert of Arabia. During that 
period many and great had been their changes. 
Their glorious and God-appointed leader — Moses 
— who had so often and so successfully pleaded on 
their behalf, had been taken to his reward. 
Aaron, too, the faithful High Priest, had passed 
within the invisible veil to be a King as well as a 
Priest unto God for ever. Out of the 600,000 
persons who left Egypt and crossed the Red Sea 
there were only two living — Caleb and Joshua. 
But the hosts of Israel had in all probability not 
at all diminished in numbers. They were en. 
camped in the plains of Moab. Before them 
ro}led the river Jordan, swollen by the usual 

Banks found a ford two hours North of Jericho, and near the 
Wadi Fasail where the breadth of the stream on the 29th 
January was £5 yards." — Carl Bitter's «• Comparative 
Geography?' p. 51, Vol. 3. 

* It is desirable to note the difference in the original 
between the word used for Peter and for " this rock." The 
surname given to Peter nirpo*, signifies a little stone 
that can be thrown with the hand. Jtat the word nirop 
signifies a solid immoveable rook. The little, changeable, 
moveable stone is Peter. The unchanging, eternal Kock of 
Ages is Christ. 
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spring rains ; and beyond the river the promised 
inheritance — the fertile plains of Jericho — the 
land toward which they had so long and so 
anxiously been pressing. Spies were sent to 
report concerning the country, and returned bear, 
ing with them the most gratifying accounts. The 
hosts then advanced to the banks of the Jordan, 
and there awaited the Heavenly commission. 
The command being received, the priests bearing 
the ark of the covenant preceded the people 
toward the river, and suddenly — as soon as their 
feet touched the brim — the descending waters 
were checked and stood up like a barrier or a 
heap, whilst the whole bed of the river from 
north to south was left dry. The pebbly bottom, 
with here and there huge stones, was completely 
bare, so that ,the Israelites passed over with 
facility. The priests bearing the symbol of the 
Divine Presence marched to the bed of the 
Jordan, and there remained motionless; whilst 
the multitude, having, according to Jewish custom, 
placed the women and children in the midst, 
crossed over. In front were placed the three 
transjordanic tribes — Reuben, Gad,andManasseh. 
These were the first to tread the shore of the 
promised Canaan. Twelve stones were then 
chosen from the bed of the river, and carried in 
front of the priests as they left their standing 
place. These stones were planted on the upper 
terrace of the plain of the Jordan as memorials 
of God's goodness. When the priests ascended 
from the channel and their feet were clear of the 
river's boundaries, the waters flowed on and on 
as before, leaving no traces of the miracle which 
the Lord had wrought. 

The spot where the Hebrews crossed has been 
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a matter of vigorous dispute between the Latin 
and Greek Church, each clinging most earnestly 
to its favourite locality as the genuine one. An 
English traveller some few years since saw 3000 
pilgrims assembled at the Ford which is favoured 
by the Greek Church. Beside the pilgrims there 
were 2000 other visitors. Having spent the 
previous night in Jericho they started in solemn 
procession in the morning for Jordan, preceded 
by torch-bearers, and escorted by Arab cavalry. 
The river being reached, the multitude pressed 
forward to touch the stream, superstitiously believ- 
ing that it would cleanse them from all evil. 
Many of the people half-naked plunged into the 
river amid discordant songs and cries.* Such 
pilgrimages are not uncommon; and on these 
occasions accidents are frequent. Pilgrims are 
sometimes left dead on the banks. When these 
pilgrimages occur, priests take up their places by 
the Jordan to sprinkle those who solicit their sacer- 
dotal services. Some visitors carry with them the 
cloth which they design shall be used as their 
winding sheet, and dip it in the flowing waters, 
under the absurd impression that when, ultimately, 
they are swathed in the hallowed material they 
shall be eternally safe both bodily and spiritually. 
| Theconduct of these pilgrimages resembles more a 
bacchanalian revel than an act of Christian worship. 

* Carl Sitter's " Comparative Geography of Palestine," 
Vol. 3, p. 41. 

t " Mistaken piety seems early to have fixed upon the 
spot, and erected a Church, and set up the twelve stones 
near to the supp6sed site of GiJgal, live miles from the 
Jordan. This is described by Arculfus at the close of the 
seventh century, and by St. Wiilibald in the eighth cen- 
tury ; and the twelve stones are still mentioned by Ludolph 
de Suohem in the fourteenth century. In later times Irby 
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There is a second incident recorded as occurring 
at this same spot — an incident in which the pre- 
sence and power of the Lord are strikingly dis- 
played. In the midst of an ungodly and idolatrous 
people, the Tishbite seer had lived as a faithful 
witness for Jehovah. Though' exposed to the 
keenest sarcasm, the bitterest animosity, and the 
severest sorrow, yet he stood firm to his purpose 
and faithful to his God. But the time came when 
his work as a witness should be finished, and his 
wanderings terminated. He journeyed with his 
attached disciple, Elisha, from Gilgal to Bethel, 
from Bethel tcf Jericho. Though once and again 
entreated to tarry behind, yet Elisha would not. 
In the strength of his affection he would allow 
nothing to deter him from the mournful joy of 
beholding the last moments, and catching the last 
words of Heaven's servant, and his sire. " As 
the Lord liveth, and as thy soul liveth, I will not 
leave thee/' were the words of the loving and 
trustful Elisha. So Elijah and Elisha proceeded 
from Jericho down the slopes that lead to the 
Jordan. Having reached the rushing river, the 
aged prophet takes from his shoulders the mantle 

and Mangles remark that it would be interesting to search 
for the twelve stones near the ford where they (the Israel- 
ites) crossed, some distance above Jericho." — Robinson's 
" Biblical Researches," Vol. 1, p. 543. 

" Antonius Martyr, who visited this spot about the end 
of the sixth century, before the Moslem invasion, says, that 
both shores of the Jordan being regarded as oonsecrated 
ground were paved with marble. In the middle of the 
stream, where a great wooden oross was erected, there used 
to stand a priest to bless the waters. The Alexandrian 
Christians, remarked Antonius, used to throw balsam and 
spices into it, and sprinkle their ships on their return with 
Jordan water." — Carl Hitter's " Comparative Geography* 9 
Vol. 3, p. 42. 
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with which he was girded, rolled it together, and 
with it struck, " the turbid river as though it were 
a living enemy." That mantle seemed to possess 
a wonder-working power akin to that which 
characterised the rod of Moses. The smitten 
waters divided hither and thither, and Elijah and 
Elisha passed over on dry land. Now, under the 
shade of those hills of Pisgah and Gilead nothing 
prevented the venerable seer saying his last words 
>and bequeathing his parting blessing. This done, 
lo ! the chariot of fire, and the horses of fire ap- 
proached with wondrous speed, to convey the 
saintly Elijah to the bosom of bis Lord. A furious 
storm then arose, and Elijah went up in the 
tempest into heaven. As he rose his mantle fell 
to earth to be the portion of Elisha, who, after 
mourning and lamentation over the removal of 
his fondly loved teacher, returned to Jericho.* 

* " Jericho was a city of palaces, smothered in balsams 
and scented shrubs. Cleopatra loved it. Herod the Great 
lived in it and died in it. Its towers, its gates, and 
theatres might have won the prize from Csesarca and 
Ptolemais. Gardens of oranges, dates, and pomegranates 
-extended from its ramparts on every side ; a circus stood 
, beyond the wall ; a college flourished within ; a town adding 
the charms of a Nilotic climate to the artistic beauties only 
to be derived from Greece." — Mepworth Dixon 1 8 "Holy 
Zand," Vol. 2, p. 241. 

" The Jericho of Joshua's day is supposed to have lain 
about a mile and-a-half north-west of Riha, near the foun- 
tain called Ain-es-Sultan^ Fountain of the Sultan, and also 
Elisha's Fountain, as being; without doubt the fountain 
whose waters were healed by him. The Jericho of our 
Saviour's time, which had been beautified and adorned 
with palaces by Herod the Great, seems to have lain about 
the same distance from the modern Riha, but farther 
South/' Riha is the filthy village which is now the only 
representative of the ancient Jericho, 

b2 
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He must again cross the Jordan, So des. 
cending to the stream, he smote the river, 
as his predecessor had done, and again the 
waters parted, and he passed over to his native 
region. 

Now in these two cases — the passage of the 
Israelites and the passage of Elijah and Elisha— * 
there is clearly this thought to be observed: 
the Jordan was the last obstacle to be surmounted. 
In both instances the river was the appointed 
pathway home. The river was all that separated 
the chosen people of God from the long-promised 
land of Canaan, and immediately they had crossed 
they were inheritors of the land. The Israelites 
were called to cross the river in order to possess 
an earthly rest, which was a type of a heavenly, 
and holy, and happy world. Elijah, who held 
sweet converse with God on earth, was called to 
cross the Jordan before he quitted the scenes of 
time for that country out of sight which was pre- 
figured by the earthly Canaan. The Israelites 
must pass through Jordan to possess the shadow, 
and Elijah must pass through Jordan to realise 
the substance. The chariot and horses of fire could 
as easily have conveyed the prophet to glory from 
one side the river as the other. From Gilgal, or 
Bethel, or Jericho he might have been translated. 
But it was not so : and that for a distinct^pur- 
pose, namely, to teach us that there is an ap- 
pointed way for all men out of this land of 
shadows, sorrows, and sin. The Jordan ever was 
regarded as a boundary line. Hence the phrases 
so° frequently employed in Scripture, " over 
Jordan," "this side Jordan," "the other side 
Jordan." So to us mortals there is a boundary 
line of which the Jordan is a type. 
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u There is a stream whose narrow tide 
The known and unknown worlds divide, 

Where all must go. 
Its waveless waters, dark and deep, 
*Mid sullen silence downward sweep, 

With noiseless flow. 

I saw when at that dreary flood 
A smiling infant prattling stood, 

Whose hour had come. 
Untaught of ill, it neared the tide, 
Sank, as to cradled rest, and died, 

Like going home. 

Followed, with languid eye, anon, 
A youth, diseased, and pale, and wan, 

Whose time had come : 
He gazed upon that leaden stream ; 
I saw him plunge, I heard a scream, 

Aid he was gone. 

And next a form, in manhoods' strength, 
Came bustling on till there at length 

He saw life's bound : 
To heaven he raised his bitter prayer, 
Too late, his shriek of wild despair 

The waters drown'd. 

I saw when to that stream again 
Another child of mortal man, 

With smiles drew nigh : 
'Tis the last pang, he calmly said, 
To me, death, thou hast no dread ; 

Saviour I come. 

Spread but thine arms on yonder shore, 
I see, ye waters bear me o'er, 
There is my home ! " 

The glorious dreamer — John Bun^an — has 

^uchingly pourtrayed the passage through the 

river, of Christian and his companion. " Now I 

*aw," says, he " that betwixt them and the gate 
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was a river, but there was no bridge to go over, 
and the river was very deep. At the sight, there- 
fore, of this river the pilgrims were much stunned ; 
but the men that went with them said, you must 
go through or you cannot come to the gate. The 
pilgrims then (especially Christian) began to 
despond in their minds, and looked this way and 
that, but no way could be found by which they 
might escape the river. Then they asked the 
men if the waters were all of a depth. They said, 
No ; yet they could not help them in that case. 
For, said they, you shall find it deeper or shal. 
lower as you believe in the King of the place. 
Then they addressed themselves to the waters, 
and entering, Christian began to sink, and, crying 
out to his good friend Hopeful, he said, e I sink in 
deep waters ; the billows go over my head, all the 
waters go over me.' Then said the other, ' Be of 
good cheer, my brother, I feel the bottom, and it 
is good.' " Bunyan represents Christian as still 
for some time longer in doubt and trouble, till 
Hopeful quoted the promise, " When thou passest 
through the waters I will be with thee : and through 
the rivers they shall not overflow thee." " Then," 
says the Immortal Dreamer, "they both took 
courage, and the enemy, after that, was as still as 
a stone until they were gone over. Christian, 
-therefore, presently found ground to stand upon, 
and so it followed that the rest of the river was 
but shallow. They thus got over." 

But Bunyan adds one inimitable touch to his 
picture, when he says, " They left their mortal 
garments behind them in the river, for, though 
they went in with them, they came out without 
them." Tes, thank God! all the mortal imper- 
fections which characterise man will drop as we 
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pass through the Jordan. Only one Man ever 
bore the traces of human suffering beyond the 
grave. That Man is Jesus of Nazareth. 

" Five bleeding wounds He bears, 
Received on Calvary." 

How much of sinful habit, imperfect know- 
ledge, sentimentalism, and sectarianism must be 
left in the swollen tide ! All that has rent the 
Church of Christ into sections must be dropped, 
All forms and ceremonies, crucifixes, costly vest- 
ments, and puritanically cut apparel will be seen 
no more. The " Priest," in his ritualistic finery, 
and the "Quaker," in his rigid simplicity, will 
come out of the Jordan alike, if they enter it 
trusting in Jesus. Questions about our faith in 
Episcopacy or Presbytery; immersion or 
sprinkling; close communion or open com- 
munion ; the old or the new way ; the ministry 
of ordained men, or the ministry of private indi- 
viduals, will all, all sink in the river, and not one 
vestige of them will be found on the other side of 
Jordan. One, only one, question will be asked : 
Is the soul clad in the righteousness of Christ ? 

Let it not be forgotten that the Jordan of death 
must be crossed by each, willing or unwilling ; 
whatever our attainments and belongings, we 
must ford the river. One man's manner of enter- 
ing the stream will seldom be found to correspond 
with that of another, but all must touch the cold 
waters. It may be that we may linger long- upon 
the dreary bank as if loathe to leave a wilderness 
for a home. For months friends may speak in 
whispers, and tread cautiously on reverend tiptoe. 
Or it may be, that in a few moments or hours the 
damask cheek shall grow pale, and the warm 
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hands cold, and the bright eye dim, and we may 
give our dear ones but brief intimation of our 
final pilgrimage. Or it may be that, with one 
sudden plunge, the spirit may disappear beneath 
the deep waters, to rise next moment on the sunny 
and sinless shore. But in one way or another, 
altogether unknown to us at present, we must pass 
over Jordan. 

To the believer in Jesus there is as clear a path- 
way made as there was for the Israelites in going 
over to Jericho, and for Elijah when crossing from 
Jericho to the scene of his translation. For us 
who believe. — 

" Faith builds a bridge across the gulf of death." 
He who loves Christ, and lives in Him and to 
Him can think of the Jordan without distress. 
He is assured that the waters will not overwhelm 
him, and that he is safe in the hands of his Divine 
leader. This it was which enabled Hervey to die 
rejoicing in the "precious salvation." This it 
was that assisted Cruden to continue in prayer 
till his voice joined in the praises of the better 
land. This it was that gave Matthew Henry 
strength to depart testifying to the pleasures of a 
pious life. This'it was that led the saintly Payson 
to exclaim, " I ' am swimming to Ood in a sea of 
glory." This it was that made death to Toplady, 
Watts, Wesley, and a galaxy of others just what 
Milton beautifully described, 
" A death-like sleep ; 
A gentle wafting to eternal life/* 

Oh ! depend on it, that Saviour who has ordered 
all things for us hitherto will provide for our 
passage of the dark river. Let us not fear it 
now ! grace will be given when the hour arrives 
if our treasure, trust, and triumph be in Christ 
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alone. Then, though grievously tortured by 
physical pains, we shall have strength to refuse 
the anodyne and say, with Maria Theresa of 
Austria in her last moments, " I would meet my 
Maker awake ! " or, overpowered by the beatific 
visions bursting on our gaze, we may forget all 
pain and say with the dying Payson, — "The 
celestial city is full in my view; its glories 
beam upon me ; its breezes fan me ; its odours 
are wafted to me ; its sounds strike upon my ears, 
and its spirit is breathed into my heart. Nothing 
separates me from it but the river of death which 
now appears but as an insignificant rill that may 
be crossed at a single step, when Ood shall give per- 
mission." Yes — to the believer in Jesus, the land 
of "promise," the land of "rest," the "holy 
land" — the "land of plenty," lies just the other 
side of Jordan, and all that is pure, honourable, 
and happy shall be his for ever when the transit 
of the river has been accomplished. 

But preparation for the passage of Jordan is 
absolutely necessary. When the Israelites were 
about to cross from the wilderness, Joshua said 
unto them — " Sanctify yourselves for to morrow, 
the Lord will do wonders among you," and just 
prior to that he had directed them to " prepare," 
for, said he, "within three days ye shall pass 
over this Jordan to go in and possess the land 
which the Lord your God giveth you." Nor is 
preparation less needful for us. If the river of 
death is to be crossed triumphantly we must be 
fitted for the task. There are passions to be 
subdued — sins to be remitted — desires to be 
dislodged — graces to be attained — and duties to 
be performed before we can enter Canaan. Surely 
we have been long enough in this world to know 
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that the monotonous round of desire and dis- 
appointment to which, Ixion-like, we are bound, 
cannot prepare for the other life. Something 
spiritual — something from above is needed. We 
must have Christ in our hearts the hope of glory. 
Let us not leave this preparation to an unknown 
future. For if now we find it hard amid the 
minor cares of life to " sanctify " ourselves, what 
shall we do in the swellings of Jordan ? 

The great business of our life should be to 
realize the love and presence of Jesus. Then the 
soul, being in union and fellowship with her 
" Beloved," will ardently desire to be still nearer 
Him and will welcome the messenger that effects 
her release from the earthly tabernacle. With 
the love of Christ flooding the spirit — with the 
joy of the dawning heaven filling the heart — with 
the eye of faith rivetted upon the ineffable glories 
of the Holy Land — with God-given hope stretching 
her pinions to soar amid the sunny visions of the 
future, the soul, with ecstasy and triumph, crosses 
the little boundary between this world of shadows 
and that world of endless life, and is- at home 
with her Lord. 
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4t Oh how unlike the complex works of man, 
Heaven's easy, artless, unencumbered plan ! 
From ostentation, as from weakness free, 
It stands like the cerulean arch we see, 
Majestic in its own simplicity. 
Inscribed above the portal, from afar, 
Conspicuous as the brightness of a star, 
Legible only by the light they give, 
Stand the soul-quickning words — Believe, and live! 
Too many shock'd at what should charm them most, 
Despise the plain direction, and are lost, 
Heaven on such terms ! (they cry with proud disdain) 
Incredible, impossible, and vain! — 
Rebel, because 'tis easy to obey ; 
And scorn, for its own sake, the gracious way." 

Cowpbb. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE RIVERS OF DAMASCUS : OR THE 
SIMPLICITY OF GOSPEL TERMS. 

The Barada and the Awaj. — Their sources. — Population 
on their banks. — Naaman. — The Israelitish maiden. — 
Man's spiritual state. — " Heaven's easy, artless, unencum- 
bered plan." — The pride of the natural heart. 

It is a matter of surprise that until very 
recently the rivers of Damascus have received 
but a brief and imperfect notice. Though scores 
of travellers have passed annually through 
Damascus yet they have been largely content to 
leave the sources of the rivers a matter of mere 
conjecture, and have done but little to describe 
the exquisite scenery which abounds. 

From the most recent and reliable information, 
we gather that there are two rivers, of consider- 
able importance passing through the territory of 
Damascus. These are called the Barada and the 
Awaj — generally regarded as the Abana and 
Pharpar mentioned in Scripture. 

Now the former of these — the Barada or 
Abana, or " the golden stream " as it was denomL 
nated by the ancient geographers, takes its rise 
from the Anti-lebanon mountains. On the 
western side, and near the foot of the mountains, 
there is a lake 300 yards long and 50 yards broad. 
That is the fountain-head of the larger and more 
important of these rivers. From its source the 
Abana flows in a north-easterly direction, and 
sweeping round rising ground, on which some 
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ruins stand, it turns southward, passes through a 
beautiful and fertile plain, about 8 miles long, then 
turning sharply to the left it dashes furiously over a 
•cliff fully 30 feet in height, and enters a mighty 
gorge. 'With frowning clifls on each side, the 
foaming waters pursue their course ; now strugg- 
ling with fallen rocks and leaping as if liberated 
from the fettering grasp of the giant mountains — 
now silently stealing through broad vales where 
"verdant meadows and blooming orchards of 
walnut and apricot trees spread out on every side, 
while a fringe of lofty poplars marks the river's 
serpentine course " — then emerging from a narrow 
defile into an extensive plain across which it 
passes toward Damascus — the most ancient in. 
habited city in the world.* Flowing quietly 
through the gardens and orchards which surround 
Damascus, and which led the oriental poet to 
describe the city as, "a diamond surrounded 
by emeralds," the river enters the grand old 
Syrian metropolis, f There it is largely enclosed 
by mason-work, and in some places arched over. 

* Josephus informs us that it was founded by Uz, the 
Son of Shem. — Josep .* Antiq ; *., 6-4. 

It is named in Abraham's time (Gen. xiv, 15.) Boring 
the Israelitish Kings, it touched the zenith of its power. 
Then it fell under the control of the Assyrian, Babylonian, 
Persian, Grecian and Roman Empires. The Mohammedans 
became possessors of it in the year 653 a jk, and retained it 
till the present. 

t The beauty of Damascus is in the extensive environs. 
Porter, in his u Five Year* m Damascus" says that ** the 
moment the traveller leaves the environs and enters the 
©ate of Damascus the illusion is gone." The city is des. 
cribed as being " filthy, irregular, and even half ruinous. 
The streets are narrow and tortuous; the houses on each 
side like piles of mud, stone and timber, heepef together 
without order." 
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It passes the wall of the ancient castle which 
once received the remains of Saladin the Great. 
Then it continues its course along the city wall to 
the " gate of peace," thence through gardens to 
" Thomas " gate and eastward across an extensive 
plain till it falls into a large lake, some six or 
seven hours journey in circumference. From the 
source to the termination of the Abana there are 
about fourteen villages, with an average population 
of about 3,000 persons. In the tree-girdled city of 
Damascus, with the verdure clad suburb, there is a 
population of some 108,000 persons, so that there 
are, all in all, about 150,000 individuals dependent 
on the fertilizing stream of this noble Abana.* The 
length of the river from its source to Damascus is 
about 23 Roman miles, and the fall of the river 
is averaged at 50 feet to the mile. The total 
amount of cultivated land irrigated by the river 
is 311 square miles. Calculating the population 
at 150,000 will give, on an average, 482 persons 
to each square mile. 

Well might the proud and princely Damascene 
speak in high terms of his own rivers — and of the 
Abana in particular. That river was to him what 
the Jordan was to the Israelite — what the Tiber 
is to the Roman — what the Rhine is to the German 
— what the Seine is to the Parisian — and what 
the Thames is to the Londoner. In itself it was 
beautiful; and it was the source of life and 
activity to thousands of men. 

* This river is the Chrysorrhoas of the ancients. Pliny 
•peaks of it as the source of fertility to Damascus; and 
Strabo describes it as almost exhausted by its canals. In 
the fifth century, Stephen of Byzantium calls it Bardines, 
implying that the name Baradawas already current amongst 
the people. ,, — Robinson's " Bib. Researches;' Vol. 3, p. 447. 
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So much cannot be said of the second river, the 
Pharpar. It is every way inferior. The scenery 
upon its banks is neither so bold nor so beautiful, 
whilst there is no ancient city in its course, with 
temples of surpassing taste and shrines of marvel, 
lous magnitude. Mount Hermon, which is situated 
at the southern end of Antilehanon, and which 
rises nearly 5,000 feet above the neighbouring 
mountains, is the source of Pharpar. As the tra- 
veller stands on the summit of Hermon, from 
which a most extensive prospect is open to the 
gaze, he can trace, as he looks eastward, a long 
serpentine line of verdure, which is the course of 
the Pharpar. A valley of great depth runs up 
into the very heart of the mountain, and in the 
head of the valley there are some small fountains 
which contribute the waters that unitedly form 
the river. The Pharpar flows through a district 
termed the " Vale of the Persians," in which there 
are about 50 villages, with an aggregate popula- 
tion of a little over 18,000 persons. Doubtless 
the whole country watered by the Pharpar was 
formerly included in the territory of Damascus, 
for anciently-constructed canals from the river 
carry the water to several places in the vicinity of 
*h© picturesque city. The termination of the 
-Pharpar is in a lake named Heijany, wtych is 
about 7 miles from north to south, and 4j from 
e ast to west.* 

"Keeping to facts ascertained by those who have 
actually seen the places, we may consider it to be proved 
J?*? .there are four lakes ; that a channel unites the two 

th f ones » tnat ^ e mar S" 18 °* ^ ese are va ga e > a»d 

ex ^ e - ^hana runs i n * them without ever escaping again 
jj.^Pt in vapour. Also that the two southern lakes r 
pjJ ane h and Bala, are united by a channel, and that the 
aarpa r falls into the Hijaneh only to be evaporated again 
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It is pleasant to think that time, which produces 
such marvellous changes on men and their pro- 
ductions, effects but little alteration in the features 
of nature. The hills still stand around Jerusalem as 
they did in the days of David ; the Bed Sea still 
ebbs and flows ; the swellings of Jordan are not 
less regular than when the chosen of God en- 
camped by the banks; the dew still falls on 
Hermon ; the cedars still grow on Lebanon ; the 
gardens encompass Damascus ; and the two rivers, 
Abana and Pharpar are still famous, though 
called by other names. 

" Man's proudest works may perish, 

And leave no trace behind ; 
The toil of years may vanish, 

Like a shred upon the wind. 
But the green hills and the mountains, 

The stream and flowery sod, 
Rest in their changeless beauty, 

The glorious works of God." 

Standing, in thought, by the rivers of Damascus 
the mind reverts to an incident narrated by the 
Inspired Scribe.* 

Days of weakness and warfare had come upon 
Israel, and Syria was the cause of the woe. Com- 
panies of Syrian marauders made frequent incur- 
sions designedly to insult the Israelites and 
plunder their possessions. One of the greatest 
generals of his time — Commander-in-Chief of the 

like the Abana. Lastly the water in the two sets of lakes 
does not increase and diminish together, but one may be 
dry while the other is deep, and vice versa. Probably the 
Abana and Pharpar therefore do not flood or dry up to- 
gether. One may be more influenced by the melting snow, 
and the other by rain." — " Bob Boy on the Jordan?' p. 
168-9. 

* 2 Kings, o. 
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armies of Damascus — was Naaman. The Syrian 
troops had carried away captive an Israelitish 
maid, who, whether purchased in the crowded 
slave-market of Damascus by Naaman, or allotted 
to the Commander in a division of the spoils, we 
cannot say, but the maiden was introduced into 
the mansion of the military chief as a domestic 
attendant. Now this maid was one of those who, 
amid the growing degeneracy of the times, had 
remained true to her early training, and faithful 
to the Divine Being whom her fathers worshipped. 
Hence, though separation from the place of her 
nativity and the friends of her youth must have 
been a sore trial to her, yet she resolved to do her 
duty in the circumstances into which she had been 
thrust. Possibly ever and anon a strange feeling 
of sadness would steal over her young mind as 
she thought of home and all its sweet associations, 
and yet she was not wanting thoughtful and 
affectionate interest in the well-being of all who 
dwelt beneath the same roof with her. Doubtless 
the relatives of the little girl lamented her loss. 
The parents, if they were living, would weep 
many bitter tears as they thought of their dear . 
child carried captive into a land of idolaters. 
Often would they commend her to the care of their 
fathers' God, and implore that she may be kept 
faithful to her early impressions. Ah ! little 
thought they that the maiden was one of God's 
missionaries, and that Heaven would use so small 
an agent in the accomplishment of so great a good. 
Child though she was, she could not fail to observe 
that her master, Naaman, was not a happy man. 
He occupied a noble palace, surrounded by 
orchards of fruit trees, which for 3,000 years have 
made Damascus the very garden of the East. He 
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was in favour with the King. He was famed for 
tact and valour. His praises were on the tongues 
♦of the populace ; but there was a cause of deep 
•distress which embittered all life's sweets, and 
darkened all earth's sunshine. 

" With the soft airs of summer there had come 
A torpor on his frame, which not the speed 
Of his hest barb, nor music, nor the blast 
Of the bold huntsman's horn, nor aught that stirs 
The spirit to its bent, might drive away. 
The blood beat not as wont within his veins ; 
Dimness crept o'er his eye ; a drowsy sloth 
Fetter' d his limbs like palsy, and his mien, 
With all its loftiness, seem'd struck with eld. 
Even his voice was changed ; a languid moan 
Taking the place of the clear silver key ; 
And brain and sense grew faint, as if the light 
And very air were steep' d in sluggishness. 
He strove with it awhile, as manhood will, 
Ever too proud for weakness, till the rein 
Slacken'd within his grasp, and in its poise 

The arrowy jereed like an aspen shook. 

****♦## 

His skin grew dry and bloodless, and white scales, 
Circled with livid purple, cover'd him. 
And then his nails grew black, and fell away 
From the dull flesh about'them, and the hues 
Deepen'd beneath the hard unmoisten'd scales, 
And from their edges grew the rank white hair, 
And " Naaman " was a leper ! " 

In this unhappy condition he doubtless cherished 
the idea, prevalent both in Syria and Israel, that 
leprosy was an infliction sent direct from Ood and 
which God only could remove — in other words 
that so far as all human instrumentality was con. 
cerned the smitten one was incurable, and must 
endure his terrible affliction until death.* Bishop 

* Leprosy is a scaly disease of the skin. The Greek 
word Xt-rrpa being derived from Xeiris a scale. It was known 
by three signs — a bright spot— a rising on the surface of 

f2 
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Hall well remarks, " the basest slave in Syria 
would not exchange skins with him." 

In the largeness of her little heart, the Israeli- 
tish maiden gave expression to the wish which she 
had long cherished — u Would God my lord were* 
with the prophet that is in Samaria ! for he would 
recover him of his leprosy." That one utterance 
discloses the character of the slave-girl. Many a 
person circumstanced as she was — stolen by the 
enemies of her own people and detained by them 
as a slave — would have rejoiced over the disease 
of Naaman; or, at least, would have taken no 
steps to promote his cure. But she entertained 
no malice. She had been taught to evince com. 
passion for the suffering, She was trained to 
bless those who cursed her, and do good to those 
who illtreated her. Moreover, what a proof of 
the child's strong faith in God do those words 
afford 1 She had doubtless heard of miracles 
wrought by Elisha, but she had never heard of 
the prophet healing a leper. Christ Himself says, 

the skin — and a scab. Daring the time that the disease 
was spreading the afflioted one was deemed, by Jewish law, 
unclean. He was forbidden to enter a friend's house, or to 
cross the threshold of a Synagogue. Bare-headed, with 
month covered, he was compelled to keep aloof from his 
fellows and cry, as he passed along, " unclean ! unclean ! " 
In this stage of the disease it was terribly contagious. But* 
when the body was entirely covered with white scales, 
there was no likelihood of contagion, and the afflicted one 
was pronounced clean. As Naaman was so freely mov- 
ing hither and thither in his official duties, we may infer 
that his leprosy had advanced to the last-mentioned stage, 
which, though not deemed contagious, was regarded as in- 
curable. Hence the words of the King of Israel when he 
read the letter borne by Naaman — " Am I God, to kill and 
to make alive, that this man doth send unto me to recover 
a man of his leprosy ? " — 2 Kings, v, 7. 
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41 many lepers were in Israel in the time of Elisha 
the prophet; and none of them was cleansed 
wiring Naaman the Syrian." The youthful 
Israelite must have learned to believe from the 
heart in the all-sufficiency and mercy of God. Who 
can say but that this child's faith and feeling 
were the fruits of parental influence? Under 
the confident persuasion that there is nothing 
impossible with God, she uttered the words — 
" Would God my lord were with the prophet that 
is in Samaria ! ior he would recover him of his 
leprosy." 

This hint revived in the heart of the fast failing 
man the hope of life: He resolved, before he 
yielded to the inevitable to suffer no means to 
pass untried. With the concurrence of the King, 
he set out, with a numerous retinue of attendants, 
across the Lebanon to the vine-covered hills of 
Samaria. With 10 talents of silver, and 6,000 
pieces of gold,* and 10 changes of raiment he 
appeared before Elisha expecting that man of 
■Ood would honour him for his wealth, position, 
-und influence, and forthwith effect a cure. But 
io ! much to Naaman's surprise and vexation, he 
received the advice, " Go wash in Jordan seven 
times and thy flesh shall come again to thee, and 
thou shalt be clean ! " Then it was that the proud 
'Captain of the Syrian hosts turned away, with the 
flush of indignation on his face, and the fire of 
anger in his eye, saying — " Are not Abana and 
Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better than all the 
waters of Israel ? may I not wash in them and be 
•clean ?" Fortunately for him his servants 
promptly, respectfully, but faithfully remon- 

* Equivalent to about £14,460 sterling. 
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strated; and, to his honour be it said, he took 
their advice. He drove to the banks of that 
famous river through which God's chosen people 
had miraculously passed. Six times he plunged 
into the surging waves, but there was no change 
visible to human eye. Then with palpitating 
heart — a heart riven with alternating hopes and 
fears — he took the seventh plunge — 

" And lo ! the scales fell from him, and his blood 
Coursed with delicious coolness through his veins, 
And his dry palms grew moist, and his lips 
v The dewy soreness of an infant's stole, 

His leprosy was cleansed." 

Still the memory of this military chief clings 
to Damascus. His residence stood near the 
Abana, the waters of which the proud Damascene 
so greatly prized. Outside the wall of the city 
and close to the banks of the river there now 
stands a leper hospital, which tradition affirms is 
erected on the very site once occupied by 
Naaman's dwelling. And still there exist some- 
residents, in that beautiful and fertile land, who- 
would to-day endorse the language uttered by the 
enraged commander 3,000 years ago, " Are not 
Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better 
than all the waters of Israel? " Certainly there 
would be little questioning of the fact that the 
waters of the Damascus rivers are purer and more 
salubrious than those of the Jordan. 

Perhaps there is no historic narrative through- 
out the Old Testament scripture more suggestive 
of practical truth than this concerning Naaman. 

In the condition of the Syrian leper men may 
discern their own spiritual state. He was noble, 
mighty, rich, distinguished, but a leper. In all 
respects, but this last, he occupied an envied state* 
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So with mankind generally. Made a little lower 
than the angels, crowned with the glory and 
honour which a noble reason and an immortal 
soul bestow — able to weigh the past, to peer into 
the future, to speak to the Eternal One and to 
affect the destinies of multitudes throughout 
infinite ages, man is most highly endowed and 
most solemnly responsible. But the leprosy of 
sin cleaves to him like a Nessus robe. The foul 
and festering spot of contaminating evil, which in 
a state of nature characterises each member of 
the human family, detracts from all his God-given 
glory. The extent of the terrible evil in each 
man's experience may not be known to those 
about him. The appearances of life very largely 
deceive. Man aim3 to conceal his true condition 
from his fellow man. Every heart knoweth its 
own bitteriiess. 

41 Gaily we glide in the gaze of the world, 

With streamers afloat, and with canvas unfurled ; 

All gladness and glory to wandering eyes, 

Yet chartered by sorrow, and freighted with sighs." 

The terrible disease from which Naaman suf- 
fered, commenced with a little spot, which spread 
till it covered the entire body of the sufferer. So 
sin, if unchecked, will permeate the being, and 
bring all the powers gradually and insidiously 
into thorough subjection to its tyrannical influence. 
You cannot deposit the dewdrop upon the petals 
of the flower after you have shaken it away. You 
cannot replace the exquisitely delicate bloom that 
overspreads the plum or the grape when the 
touches of your fingers have removed it. You 
cannot reconstruct those transparent, fantastic 
forms which the frost crystalises upon the branches 
of the trees when you have rudely crushed them. 
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No more can any man by his own efforts regain 
that purity of character which once he enjoyed, 
and that freedom from the dark defiling influences 
of evil, when he has permitted wrong to secure 
dominion over him. He becomes a moral Laocoon ; 
helplessly the prey of the serpents of sinful habit. 

But as Naaman was directed to wash in the 
waters of Jordan, with the promise that thus he 
should be healed, so man is invited to " a fountain 
for sin and for un cleanness," and assured that the 
appropriation of the water of life shall purify him 
from all moral and spiritual defilement. 

Naaman disdained the advice of the man of 
God, and, turning away in a rage, thought of his 
own Abana and Pharpar — the rivers which were 
stately, fruit-producing, picturesque, and close to 
his own house. So does the natural heart turn 
with repugnance from the Divinely appointed 
method of salvation. It is now as it was with the 
Syrian Commander : men place their puny judg- 
ment in opposition to that of God. " I thought," 
said the haughty Damascene, " I thought he will 
surely come out to me and stand and call on the 
name of the Lord, his God, and strike his hand over 
the place and recover the leper." " I thought," 
had well-nigh sealed the leper's doom. " I thought," 
has shut the door of heaven against hundreds of 
immortals. " I thought " has been the beginning 
of the vilest heresies that have ever seen the light. 
" I thought " has proved an inlet to the heart of 
the coldest rationalism, and an outlet of that cling- 
ing, joyous, beautiful confidence which has brought 
heaven to the soul on earth. " I thought " — what 
right had he to think when God spake ? Shall 
the child of' tender years teach the parent of 
venerable age ? Shall the dying invalid instruct 
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the skilled physician as to the method of cure ? 
♦Shall the clay dispute the right of the potter ! 
Shall dependent and erring man dictate to a wise 
and loving God ? Nay, nay ! the effort is vain — 
the attempt is treason — the very inclination to it 
is dishonouring to the Infinite Spirit, and lament- 
ably injurious to the man who so presumes. 
" For Christ as soon would abdicate His own 
As stoop from heaven to sell the proud a throne." 

Very simple were the directions given Naaman, 
*'Go wash in Jordan seven times.' ' He could 
obey such a counsel with the greatest facility. 
And surely nothing can be more within the power 
of feeble mortals than the requirements of the 
Gospel. Man is simply asked to trust in the com- 
pleted work, and in the consoling word of the 
world's Eedeemer. All obstacles have been re- 
moved by Infinite Love, and man is now told that 
" He that believeth shall be saved " that " who- 
soever believeth in Jesus shall not perish but have 
everlasting life ;" that " if thou shalt confess with 
thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe with 
thy heart that God hath raised Him from the 
- dead, thou shalt be saved ;" — and that " whosoever 
will, may take of the water of life freely.' ' What 
simpler terms could man possibly desire ? Of what 
more practicable conditions can the mind of man 
conceive ? There is nothing intricate or embarrass- 
ing — nothing that the humblest, the weakest, and 
the youngest cannot grant— nothing demanded 
that man is not accustomed every day and every 
hour to yield to his fellow man, without effort 
and without solicitation. " Go " said Elisha 
" and wash in Jordan ! " an act which a man who 
had travelled in state from Damascus to Samaria 
could readily accomplish. " Go " says the Father 
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of Spirits to us each — " go to Jesus the one and 
only Saviour of men — go without any pretended 
mediation on the part of your fellow-men — go, 
without money ana without price — go, laden with 
your sins, weary with your sorrows, and conscious 
of your unworthiness — go, just as you are to the 
cross of Jesus — go on no painful pilgrimages — go, 
with no costly offerings — go, with no attendant 
pomp — go, with no mention of your rank, your 
achievements, or your honours — but go wretched, 
diseased, poor, lost, dying as you are, and cast 
yourself at the feet of the sympathising Saviour, 
and He will give you life, and health, and joy ! " 
But, alas, when these simple terms are pro- 
claimed, up leaps the proud heart of man and 
repudiates conditions so easy. Wishing to measure 
Infinite Love by a finite standard — wishing to 
reform the plain axioms of revealed religion — to 
clip and trim and reconstruct the Bible upon his 
own plan — to sit in judgment upon the Divine 
method of deliverance, man curls the lip of scorn, 
laughs at the messenger of God, spurns the wooing 
word of Heaven, and says : — " I would rather die 
than submit to terms so feasible I " Hence cavill- 
ing at and offended with the simplicity of gospel 
terms, men betake themselves to methods of their 
own devising — methods a thousand fold more 
costly, more painful, more self-denying. The 
Jordan is close at hand, but they would go a 
laborious journey to their own Abana and Pharpar, 
even though they cannot cure. Thus pilgrimages 
to distant shrines — self-inflicted tortures — scourg- 
ing at the hands of priests — penances which have 
left bleeding limbs — painful fastings which have 
reduced the strength and endangered the life — 
colossal offerings of property to the ruin of the 
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family relatives — and all manner of ritualistic 
mummeries have been introduced, finding their 
willing and fervent votaries. Alas ! that men 
should be so blind to their own interests for time 
and eternity! We say to such as the servants 
said to Naaman, " If the prophet had bid thee da 
some great thing wouldest thou not have done it ? 
how much rather then when he saith to thee— 
wash and be clean?" Augustus* Coesar once 
promised a large reward to any person who would 
bring him the head of a notorious pirate. The 
man heard of the offer, and went himself to the 
monarch, and laid his head at Caesar's feet. For 
his confidence in the mercy of the monarch he 
was pardoned and rewarded. So whosoever will 
now come to Jesus, and prostrate his soul before 
Him, will be right royally pardoned. Ordinances 
cannot save ; they are like empty dishes when the 
guests are hungry, or dry cups when the lips are 
parched. Feelings must not be depended upon ; 
ior the sigh cannot save, the tear cannot transform. 
Good works are not a safe foundation of hope; 
for all may be wasted, the uttermost farthing 
spent, and yet the soul be unsaved. Jesus — only 
Jesu3 — can give life, and joy, and peace, and 
everlasting blessedness ; and He will give these 
favours to all who trust Him. 
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How pleasant to me thy deep bine wave, 

sea of Galilee ! 
For the glorious One who came to save, 

Hath often stood by thee. 

Fair are the lakes in the land I love, 
Where pine and heather grow, 

But thou hast lovliness far above 
What Nature can bestow. 

It is not that the wild gazelle 
Comes down to drink thy tide, 

But He that was pierced to save from hell 
Oft wandered by thy side. 

It is not that the fig-tree grows, 
< And palms, in thy soft air, 
But that Sharon's fair and bleeding rose 
Once spread its fragrance there, 

Graceful around thee the mountains meet, 

Thou calm reposing sea ; 
But ah, far more ! the beautiful feet 

Of Jesus walked o'er thee.'' 



M'Cheyke. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE LAKE OF GENNESARET: OR THE 
DISCIPLINE OF LIFE'S STORMS. 

Situation of the Sea. — Surroundings. — Capernaum. — 
Chorazin. — Bethsaida. — Magdala.— Tiberias. — Gadara. — 
Mountain sides. — Storms. — Two instances. — Life's voyage. 
— Man's weakness. — Napoleon. — Anticipations of heaven. 

The Lake of Gennesaret has different names in 
Holy Writ. In the Old Testament it is once re- 
ferred to as the " Sea of Chinnereth," because one 
of the " fenced cities " of the tribe of Naphtali 
stood on the western border of the lake. In the: 
New Testament it is termed the " Sea of Galilee," 
because of its situation on the eastern borders of 
that division of Palestine ; the " Sea of Tiberias," 
because a town of that name existed on the 
western bank of the sea ; and the " Lake of Gen- 
nesaret," after the name of the land in its im- 
mediate neighbourhood. 

The Sea of Galilee lies deeply enclosed in the 
arms of fruitful hills, and barren mountains, and 
is about 600 feet below the level of the 
Mediterranean.* It is oval in shape, being about 
16 miles in length, from north to south, 6 miles, 
in breadth, and 200 feet in depth. The great 
depression of the basin of the lake will account 
for the mildness of the climate, and the remark- 

* " The surface of the water is so low that if St. Paul's 
Cathedral were set upon the shore and the lofty spire of 
Salisbury on the top of that, the summit of this pile would 
still be lower than the Mediterranean sea." — "Bob Boy on the: 
Jordan" p, 405. 
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able luxuriance of vegetation in the lower 
regions of the coast. Towards the west the banks 
are intersected by calcareous cliffs, and to- 
wards the east the lake is bounded by lofty 
mountains 800 to 1,000 feet in height. The river 
Jordan enters the lake on the north and quits it 
on the south, but does not mingle with the waters 
of the sea Travellers tell us that the late is one 
of most picturesque beauty, longer and finer than 
the choicest lakes of Cumberland or Westmore- 
land, and almost equal in grandeur to the Lake 
of Geneva, M'Cheyne writing home from Saphet 
says " The Lake is much larger than I imagined. 
It is hemmed in by mountains on every side, 
sleeping as calmly and softly as if it had been 
the sea of glass which John saw in heaven."* 
Perhaps no description can be more glowing than 
that furnished by Josephus.f After minutely 
referring to the balmy atmosphere, and the several 
kinds of fruit trees which flourish there, he says : 
<l One may call this place the ambition of nature, 
where it forces those plants that are naturally 
enemies to one another to agree together ; it is a 
happy contention of the seasons as if every one of 
them laid claim to this country. " The name 
Gennesareth means "gardens of abundance." 
"If there is a place in the world," says 
Carl Ritter, J " which answers to the conditions 
Hippocrates summed up in the expression 'the 
mingling of the seasons,' and which may be taken 
as the ideal of a perfect climate, it is the Sea of 
Galilee. It is the nearest possible approach to a 

* Memoir of M'Cheyne. 
t Josephus Bel : Jud., iii, 10, 7, 8. 
% Carl Bitter's " Comparative Geography of Palestine* 
Vol. 2, p. 240. 
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perpetual spring.' ' The water is fresh, clear and 
salubrious. It is softer than the river or fountain 
water, and yet is so cold that the people of the 
place cannot warm it by setting it in the sun, in 
the hottest season of the year. Various kinds of 
fish abound in the sea of Galilee. One traveller 
says he saw shoals of fish darting through the 
waters, and the shore in some places was covered 
with storks and diving birds in search of food. 
But strange to say no fishermen now ply their 
•craft in the lake. Indeed Buckingham tells us 
that when tarrying by the banks he suggested that 
a supper might be procured by the use of a net 
or fishing rod, but found, to his surprise, that the 
ignorant frequenters of the lake knew nothing 
About fishing. 

A vast change has come over the surroundings 
of this memorable sea since Immanuel trod its 
shores. It is beautiful still, " like an opal set in 
emeralds," and yet says one, " It is beauty in its 
widowhood — shining in tears." Then, vessels of 
various descriptions ploughed the waters. Hostile 
navies rode at anchor. Sturdy, honest, hard- 
working fishermen daily cast their nets into the 
deeps. Numerous towns and quiet villages fringed 
the shore, as now picturesque villas and quiet 
hamlets dot the banks of Como and Qeneva. Tax- 
gatherers were seated at the custom houses of the 
•different ports. Men of leisure once lounged by 
the waterside, and " wasted valetudinarians 
crowded to its famous baths." But now seldom' 
is a boat seen upon the glassy waters.* The 

* " In a.d., 1738, Pococke found one boat on the lake of 
Gennesareth. In a.d., 1806, Seetzen saw one boat, but it 
was useless ; in 1812, Burkhardt, the only boat had fallen 
to pieces in 1811; 1817, Bichardson, two boats; 1818, 
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visitor may gaze for hours without observing any 
signs of human life. Stillness prevails. There 
is no sound of manual toil or strife. A silence 
that is profound reigns, only intensified by the 
occasional gentle plash of the waters upon the 

Sbbly beach. On the north-western side of the 
ke once stood the famous city of Capernaum. 
Here Jesus frequently resided and freely pro- 
claimed His truth. Here He wrought no less 
than ten of His miracles. Peter's mother-in-law, 
the leper, the Centurion's servant, the palsied 
man, Jairus' daughter, a woman with an issue of 
blood, two blind men, and three demoniacs, were 
here made the rejoicing subjects of His wondrous 
sympathy and power. It was of this city Christ 
said, " Thou Capernaum which art exalted unto 
heaven shalt be brought down to hell." In those 
days the city was favoured by wealth, and 
successful in commerce. It was a port for the 
collection of dues; a town for the garrison of 
soldiers ; and a market for the surrounding dis- 
tricts. The position of the city, and the fertility 
of its surroundings, rendered it also the resort of 
the rich, as well as the residence of the active 
artizan * But in the wars between the Jews and 
the Romans, Capernaum was desolated, and now 
nothing remains of the ancient city but a mass of 

Irby and Mangles, " no boat whatever " ; 1822, Berggren, 
no boat : 1822, Buckingham, " not a boat nor a raft, large 
nor small"; 1829, Prokesoh, no boat ; 1834, 1835, Smith, 
one boat ; 1857, Thomson, no boat, qnce only in his other 
visits he saw a sail ; 1869, Macgregor, six boats beside the 
Rob Bay."—" Rob Roy on the Jordan" p. 357. 

* Lange says that " in Jewish writings Capernaum is 
characterized as the residence of heretics and free-thinkers." 
Doubtless it was so regarded because it was the favourite 
resort of Jesus. 
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black basaltic ruins scattered over a space of half- 
a-mile. Among the ruins there can be traced the 
foundation of a splendid edifice, which Captain 
Wilson confidently affirm? to be the ruins of a 
synagogue. One wall of the building ran down 
to the very edge of the waters ; and the sculptured 
stone cornices and mouldings, which have been 
excavated, tell of the grandeur of the super- 
structure. Assuming that this was the site of 
Capernaum, then we have here the ruins of that 
very synagogue in which the voice of Jesus so 
often resounded.f 

About two miles farther south, on the western 
shore, stood Chorazin, but it has long since 
perished. The deserted ruins are now called 
fchersah. Little is known of the size or character 
of the ancient place. 

A few rniles from Chorazin, and about midway 
along the western shore, stood the town of Beth- 
saida. The name signifies — " a house of fish,' ' and 
indicates that it was an important fishing town. This 
was the birth-place of three of those favoured men 
who heard and followed and loved Jesus — Philip, 
Andrew, and Peter. The town was greatly en- 

* There has been much discussion as to the exact site of 
Capernaum, whether at Khan Minyeh, or at Tell Hum. 
From what is said above, it will be seen that I prefer to 
accept the latter. The arguments on both sides may be 
found in Thomson's " Land and the Book,' 9 p. 352, etc. 
Robinson's "Biblical Researches" Vol. 3 pp. 288-294 
Wilson's "Lands of the Bible," Vol. 2, pp. 139-149 
Maogregor's " Mob Roy on the Jordan, 9 pp. 374-392 7 
Hepworth Dixon's "Holy Land, 1 * Vol. 2, pp. 163-169. 
" Arculf, the earliest Christian traveller, found the ruins of 
Capernaum at Tell Hum, and all the natives of the country, 
whether Jews or Arabs, believe that Capernaum and Tell 
Hum are one place in name and site." 
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larged and improved by Philip the Tetrarch, who 
elevated it to the dignity of a city, and named it 
Julia, in compliment to the daughter of the Em- 
peror. No traces, however, can now be found 
sufficient to show the position of its palaces, or the 
grandeur of any of its buildings. 

Passing still farther down the western coast we 
reach the site of the town of Magdala, whither 
Jesus repaired after He had wrought the miracle 
of feeding four thousand persons. There it is 
believed Mary Magdalene — Mary of Magdala, 
was born. After the destruction of Jerusalem the 
town of Magdala became a seat of Jewish learning. 
The Talmud makes frequent allusion to the Rab- 
bins of Magdala. The town has been wholly 
destroyed, and few if any ancient ruins remain. 
There is a small Moslem village, named Mejdel, 
which is regarded as occupying the site 01 the 
Magdala of the New Testament. The inhabitants 
are in a wretched state of degradation ; the chil- 
dren being allowed to play in the streets in a state 
of entire nudity. 

Pursuing our course about three miles farther 
we come to Tiberias, the only town upon the shores 
of the memorable sea that retains any indications 
of importance. The present town is named Tabaria, 
but it is not so large as the ancient Tiberias. The 
old town, built by Herod Antipas, and named 
by him after the Emperor Tiberius, extended over 
a far larger area. Vestiges of the ancient town 
are still discoverable. It was an imposing and 
famous place. Its stadium for Olympic games ; 
its theatre for Roman comedies ; its barracks for 
the accommodation of troops ; its mansions for the 
nobles of Herod's court; and the regal palace 
with its golden roof — these, with its lofty walls, 
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open streets, its pier and castle, made the city one 
oi great notoriety. The sea was Earned after it, 
just as Lake Leman takes the name of Geneva. 
The Tiberias of to-day consists mainly of an irre- 
gular crescent of houses built along the edge of 
the lake, some of which habitations are so near 
the water that they are occasionally washed by 
the sea.* The population is about 3,000. In the 
town there is a place of Christian worship termed 
the " House of St. Peter,' ' being a vaulted room 
some 30 feet long by 15 feet broad. The struc- 
ture is of the most simple kind, being entirely 
•devoid of all architectural ornament. This place 
is reputed to be the oldest building used for 
Christian worship in all Palestine. But its chief 
interest arises from the popular belief that it 
was in this house Peter resided when called by 
the Saviour to follow Him. It is also said that it 
was from this house he came when he pushed off 
his boat into the lake for the miraculous draught 
of fish. There is little doubt but that the ancient 
and the modern Tiberias owe much of their cele- 
brity to the existence of warm mineral springsf at 

* " The town of Tiberias is chiefly remarkable for the 
•exceeding filthiness of most of its streets, and especially in 
the Jew's quarter. How any civilized European Jewoan 
see his people degraded as they are in Tiberias, and then 
tx>me back to his own gilded home in the West, and leave 
his brethren to wallow in such a mess beside that lovely 
lake, is beyond conception. Jews amongst ns Gentiles in 
England have refinement, cleanliness, luxury, and elegance, 
— Why don't they send to the Rabbis of Galilee, at any 
rate, besoms and soap P " — «' Rob Roy on the Jordan" p. 398. 

t Captain Wilson found the temperature of the hot 
springs to be 137*7 degrees. Seetzen thinks that if these 
springs were in Europe, they would form one of the most 
attractive bathing places in the world. 

g2 
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Emmaus, which is a few miles from Tiberias, 
To these celebrated baths strangers came from a 
long distance and resided in Tiberias for a time. 
Idolatry prevailed, and iniquity in its various 
forms lamentably abounded. It surely was not 
without reason that Our Lord uniformly avoided* 
this residence of Antipas and this resort of fashion- 
able visitors. " Could He find profit in the fanes 
of Zeus and Aphrodite ? " 

At the southern extremity of the lake we come 
to the ruins of the ancient Gadara. It was a 
fortified city, and stood on a hill of limestone. 
The eastern gate of entrance can be determined 
by the portals which still remain, f Buckingham 
found among the ruins traces of streets, theatres, 
houses, and a temple of the Ionic order of archi- 
tecture. Tombs on the hill side are still used as 
dwellings, and we are told that the traveller just 
mentioned found one tomb used as a carpenter's 
shop, and the sarcophagus within — which was in a 
perfect state — used by the family as a provi- 
sion chest. It was in the vicinity of this city that 
Jesus encountered the demoniacs, from whom He 
cast out the legion of devils, when the demons, 
choosing to enter into the swine, caused the whole 
herd to run violently down the hill-side, and 
perish in the waters of the Lake. Under the in- 
fluence of terror and indignation the people of 

* Josephus says that every Jew that entered Tiberias 
became unclean according to the Mosaic law, (Numbers 
xix, 11,) because the city was built on the site of an old 
cemetery, and many sepulchres had to be removed to make 
room for the houses. 

t The capture of the city and the terrible conflagration 
by which it was destroyed under Vespasian, will be found 
recorded by Josephus. — Bel; Jud. iii, 7-1. 
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Gadara went out to meet the mysterious Visitant, 
and besought Him to leave their city. Then 
Jesus, turning sadly from the inhospitable coast, 
took ship and crossed the Lake from south-east to 
north-west, to " His own city " — Capernaum. 

On the eastern side of the sea of Galilee there 
are vast mountain ranges and desert places. These 
are the spots where Jesus retired to rest when He 
desired to evade the crowding of the people. Vast 
tracks of uncultivated and uninhabited land were 
there, with no interruption to the visitor beyond 
the grazing flocks. Thither Jesus took His dis- 
ciples after the sad tidings of the death of John 
the Baptist. He felt that in solitude their tone 
of mind would be recovered, and their spirits 
fitted for future labour. There the Saviour met 
His Heavenly Father in prayer. There, too, He 
not only cured one who had an impediment in his 
speech and was deaf; but on one occasion 
miraculously fed 5,000, and on another 4,000 
persons. 

Madame de Stael once remarked, that one of 
the great pleasures of Borne consisted in knowing 
that whilst there you are always near the Tiber. 
Surely it must be an. exquisite delight when in 
Palestine to know that the Sea of Galilee is not 
far away. All round the Lake there is somewhat 
to call up the most holy and pleasant reminis- 
cences. The World's Redeemer is most closely 
associated with the Sea of Galilee. One of the 
towns upon its borders was His favourite resi- 
dence ; walking by the coast He called His first 
disciples ; from a boat upon the crystal depths He 
addressed the multitude assembled on the shore ; 
in a vessel on the restless waves He slept, when, 
waking, He spake the elements into calm ; on the 
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grassy slopes of one of the neighbouring moun* 
tains He performed His greatest miracle; and 
probably on one of the heights He uttered the un- 
precedented words of wisdom contained in the 
Sermon on the Mount. Even after His resurrec- 
tion He met His disciples on the eastern shore, 
and having instructed them how to obtain an un- 
usual draught of fish, He sat down with them on 
the hill-side overlooking that beautiful inland sea, 
and there addressed the three searching questions 
to the fickle and impulsive Peter — thereby re-in- 
stating him in his apostolic office. The Jews had 
a proverb to this effect : — " God created seven seas, 
in the land of Canaan, but one only — the sea of 
Galilee — did He choose for Himself." 

" Oh lake and land, where memories last, 
Which link the present to the past ; 
Whose waves and rocky heights restore — 
Departed scenes and forms once more ! 
'Twas here He pressed the conscious earth — 
'Twas here His heavenly thoughts had birth. 
Oh ! give me back, if yet ye can, 
This « Son of God '—this * Son of Man ' ! " 

It is characteristic of most lakes, as it is of our 
English, Scotch, and Irish lakes, that the water is. 
speedily disturbed by sudden gales which sweep 
down between the mountains. Pleasure seekers 
have not unfrequently discovered that the bosom 
of the lake, which one moment was calm, is next 
moment convulsed. From resembling a polished 
mirror in which all surrounding's were clearly 
reflected, it has in a moment grown like a raging 
enemy, marshalling all its forces against the luck, 
less voyager. So it is with Gennesaret. Fierce 
cold winds pass down the snowy ranges of Lebanon 
and Hermon, and rush through the ravines of tha 
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Perbean hills with terrific force. Captain Wilson 
describes a storm which he witnessed. He says, 
" The morning was delightful ; a gentle easterly 
breeze, and not a cloud in the sky to give warning 
of what was coming. Suddenly about midday, 
there was a sound of distant thunder, and a small 
cloud ' no bigger than a man's hand ' was seen 
rising over the heights of Lubich to the west. In 
a few moments the cloud appeared to spread and 
heavy black masses came rolling down the hills 
toward the lake completely obscuring Tabor and 
Hattin. At this moment the breeze died away, there 
were a few moments of perfect calm, during which 
the sun shone out with intense power, and the sur- 
face of the lake was smooth and even as a mirror : 
Tiberias, Mejdel, and other buildings stood out in 
sharp relief from the gloom behind; but they 
were soon lost sight of as the thunder gust swept 
past them, and, rapidly advancing across the la£e, 
lifted the placid waters into a bright sheet of 
foam : in another moment it reached the ruins, 
driving myself and companion to take refuge in a 
cistern where for nearly an hour we were con- 
fined, listening to the rattling peals of thunder 
and torrents of rain. The effect of half the lake 
in perfect rest whilst the other half was in wild 
confusion was extremely grand. It would have 
fared badly with any light craft caught in mid- 
lake by the storm ; and we could not help thinking 
of that memorable occasion on which the storm is 
so graphically described as coming down upon the 
lake."* There is another reason why the sea of 
Tiberias is frequently agitated to an unusual 
extent. The Jordan runs through the Lake with 

* " Our work in Palestine," p. 185 
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a rery strong, and distinct current, and when this 
is opposed by a powerful sooth oar south-east wind 
the sea w at once beaten into fnxy. 

Two cases are recorded in the New Testament, 
in which the Lake was thus disturbed, and the lives 
of men placed in jeopardy. The Divine Master 
desired to cross to the other side of the Galilean 
Sea, to the vicinity of Gadara. Having given 
directions to His twelve attendants, He stepped 
into the vessel and they pushed off from shore. 
When they set sail it was calm. No waves ruffled 
the surface of the sea ; no dark clouds freckled 
the face of the sky. Everything promised a safe 
and pleasant voyage. The Master, who seldom 
slept, knowing no care as to the passage, availed 
Himself of the opportunity of resting. Laying 
His head upon the cushion, at the stern of the 
ship, for His pillow, with the sky for His canopy, 
and the shades of tbe closing day for His curtains. 
Ho slept, and slept soundly. Whilst reposing so 
tranquilly, the wind sprung up, the waves rose 
high with foaming fury, and the ship was tossed 
hither and thither with fearful violence. Though 
there were on board four fishermen familiar with 
the sea, yet even they saw the perilous position 
in which the ship's company were placed, and 
cried out in distress. With urgent calls they 
awoke the Divine sleeper, who with majestic tran- 
quility perceived at a glance the whole significance 
of the occassion. With no indication either of fear 
or hurry, both of which characterise fallen hu- 
manity, Jetras first addressed the disciples upon 
the nooensity of faith. Then with an unapproach- 
able dignity Ho spake in authoritative tones to 
the wind and sea, the tempestuous elements 
obeyod, and there was a great calm. 
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" Fear was within the tossing hark, 
When stormy winds grew lond ; 
And waves came rolling high and dark, 
And the tall mast was how'd. 

And men stood breathless in their dread, 

And baffled in their skill ; 
Bnt One was there who rose and said 

To the wild waves—' Be still ' ! 

And the wind ceased : iteeased. That word 

Passed through the gloomy sky ; 
The troubled billows knew their Lord 

And sank beneath His eye. 

And slumber settled on the deep, 

And silence on the blast, 
As when the righteous falls asleep, 

When death's fierce throes are past."* 

On a subsequent occasion, after the Lord Jesus 
had miraculously fed the five thousand persons, 
He commanded His disciples to take ship and 
cross over to Capernaum before Him, whilst He 
sent the multitude away. The disciples, obedient 
to^their Master's direction, put forth upon the then 
tranquil sea. Immanuel, having dispersed the 
people, retired into the solitude of the mountains 
to pray. " The Great High Priest climbed the 
rocky stairs of that great mountain altar which 
in His temple of the night seemed to lift Him 
nearer the stars of God " f As night drew on 
the wind arose lashing the waters into foam-crested 
waves. The boat was like a bubble on the sea. 
The billows lifted it in their mighty hands and 
played with it as if it were a thing of naught. It 
pitched and tossed so that, notwithstanding all 
efforts at rowing, little progress was made. Dark 

* Mrs. Hemans. 

t Farrar's « Life of Christ? Vol. 1, p. 405. 
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though the night was, there was One watching 
from the mountain side who could discern the 
whole scene. For hours he suffered them to be 
severely tried. He heard the roaring of the wind, 
He saw the raging of the waves, He witnessed 
the resolute efforts of His disciples. Then, 
knowing that they were ready for the lesson He 
desired to teach them — for they had toiled for 
hours and were then " in the midst of the sea "— 
about fpur miles from land — Jesus went unto 
them, about three o'clock in the morning, walking 
on the sea. At first they were startled at His 
appearance — then they recognised Him — and 
after a vain attempt on Peter's part to walk on 
the boisterous sea, the Master entered the vessel, 
calmed the waters, and brought them safely to 
land. 

Thus did Jesus show that the powers of nature 
are obedient to His word ; that He gathers the 
winds in His hand, and moves and manages the 
waters at His will. Whilst Moses and Elijah — 
the representatives of the law and the prophets — 
must have the waters dried up before them, Jesus, 
whom they prefigured, proved His superiority by 
walking on the waves of the sea. Surely none 
can look at the circumstances attending the two 
instances of Christ's power over the tempests of 
the Lake of Gennesaret, without seeing that the 
Saviour designed, on both occasions, to teach His 
disciples lessons of precious and permanent import 
to them and all His followers. 

Life is a voyage. When the first faint breath 
is drawn we are launched upon the sea of time. 
Each in his frail barque is sailing speedily — some 
more swiftly than others — to an eternal haven. 
In the great metropolis of our country there are 
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now about four millions of immortal beings 
navigating the sea of life, and on an average one 
person finishes his voyage every eight minutes. 

During our course we are all called to encounter 
Btorms. Some set sail in a calm. All things 
around make the early years most peaceful and 
pleasant. The sun of prosperity may shinq in 
rull-orbed splendour and gild the whole scen& 
with joy. Others set sail in a storm, being 
exposed during infancy, youth, and early manhood 
to strange cares and stiff conflicts. Some through* 
out life are tossed on times restless bosom. With 
starless skies, and contrary winds, billow after 
billow beating upon them, deep calling unto deep, 
and wave succeeding wave with such rapidity 
that they scarcely know what calm is. But all 
must be sooner or later tossed by the billows and 
tried by the cold blast of life. Happy — thrica 
happy that man, who, when the storms arise can 
feel, with the disciples of the Sea of Galilee, that 
he has not brought the trial upon himself. In 
the way of duty there is some consolation amid 
life's vicissitudes. But when a man, like Jonah, 
feels that the storm arises because he has been a, 
rebellious fugitive from duty, then alas for that 
man! 

Every storm that God permits to sweep across 
us is designed to be disciplinary. Each is adapted 
and intended to teach many lessons. Man's 
inability to steer his own barque or save his own 
life — is one of these lessons. The disciples were- 
not unaccustomed to the sea. Some of them had 
been trained to a sea-faring life from boyhood, 
and yet in the storms on the Lake of Gennesaret 
they realized their weakness. All of them trusted 
in Jesus, but how feeble was their faith. The* 
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howling wind, the raging waves, and the tossing, 
tremulous ship taught them what they needed to 
feel*— their impotence. Ah ! man in the season 
of prosperity and peace is prone to pride — disposed 
to cherish an overweening estimate of his character 
and position. It is a blessing when, even by a 
terrible tempest of adversity, he is brought to 
know himself. Let no man think he can with- 
stand, or control, or check the storms of life. 
The winds and waves of care, affliction, loss, and 
bereavement will no more heed him, than the 
Hellespont did Xerxes, or the English Channel 
did Canute. On one occasion the great Napoleon 
arranged to review his fleet off Boulogne. Seeing 
that a severe storm was impending, the Admiral 
in command of the fleet sent word to the Emperor, 
advising that the position of the ships should 
not be altered. Napoleon demanded obedience 
to his first directions, and the Vice-Admiral obeyed. 
The storm burst in terrific vengeance. Several 
gun-sloops were wrecked, and over two hundred 
soldiers and sailors were obliged to battle with 
the angry sea for life, and few escaped. The 
Emperor at once ordered the boats out to rescue 
the drowning men, but he was told that no boat 
could live in such a sea. Then, in the strength of 
his determination, he ordered a company of 

Grenadiers to man his boat, and, springing into it, 
e exclaimed — " Follow me my brave fellows. 
Push on ! push on ! " In vain the bold soldiers 
struggled at the oars. "Push on!" cried 
Napoleon, " do you not hear their cries ? oh this 
sea ! this sea ! it rebels against our power, but it 
may be conquered!" Scarcely had the words 
escaped his lips, when a mighty billow struck 
Against the boat and sent it and its occupauts, 
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with terrible force, high up the shore, leaving 
them like a stranded waif. Thus was the proud 
monarch taught his impotence. Thus also is self, 
confident, self-conceited, self-important man often 
driven back, by life's storms, upon the very first 
principles of a truly religious life — conscious 
weakness and dependence. 

These storms are disciplinary in that they lead 
us in our extremity to repose confidence in, and 
make application to, the Lord Jesus. Tne dis- 
, ciples turned at once to the Saviour, who was in 
the vessel, fervently beseeching His aid ; and right 
glad were they when they saw the Lord coming to 
them, and heard amid the surges the sweet, sea. 
sonable words—" It is I ! " They knew all would 
be well if He, the Sovereign Lord of Heaven and 
Earth, espoused their cause. Thus tried and tern, 
pest-tossed humanity is # often brought to the 
Heavenly Pilot, with the cry, " Lord, save us, we 
perish ! " " The inexperienced Christian shrieks 
whenever his vessel shakes, thinking it always a 
danger, that the watery pavement is not stable 
and resident, like a rock ; and yet all his danger 
is in himself, none at all from without ; for he is 
indeed moving upon the waters, but fastened to 
a rock ; faith is his foundation, and hope is his 
anchor, and death is his harbour, and Christ is his 
pilot, and heaven is his country ; and all the evils 
of poverty or affronts, of tribunals and evil judges, 
of fears and sadder apprehensions, are but like 
the loud wind blowing from the right point, they 
make a noise, and drive faster to the harbour, and 
if we do not leave the ship, and leap into the sea ; 
quit the interests of religion, and run to the secu- 
rities of the world ; cut our cables, and dissolve 
our hopes ; grow impatient, and hug a wave, and 
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die in its embraces ; we are as safe at sea, safer in 
the storm which God sends us, than in a calm 
when we are befriended with the world." It is 
worthy of notice that in both instances in which 
the storms of Gennesaret tried the disciples, Jesus 
was apparently ignorant of their danger. In the 
first case He was asleep ; in the second He was 
absent from them. But though sleeping He was 
with them ; and though absent He was watching 
them with intensest and most affectionate interest. 
Had He not a distinct purpose in view when He 
slept on board that little craft? On no other 
occasion do we read of His sleeping. Did He not 
sleep then with the design of being aroused ? And 
had He not an ulterior object in view when He 
sent the disciples across the lake without Him, 
whilst He remained to disperse the multitude? 
Was it not the same motive that influenced Him 
when He delayed His visit to Bethany, though He 
knew Lazarus was dying ? In all cases did He 
not wish to test the faith, to call into exercise the 
patience, perseverance, and sincerity of the needy 
ones ? So does He deal with us. He often seems 
to sleep while we suffer — to be absent when we 
most need Him. He is close at hand, and 
cognisant of everything, but He wants to witness 
the intensity of our feeling, and listen to the music 
of our importunate cry. Then when we abandon 
confidence in self, and demean ourselves as men in 
•earnest — then will the Saviour appear as Helper 
and Deliverer. 

Moreover, the storms of life teach men — Chris- 
tian men — to anticipate more constantly, and 
prize more highly, the haven of true rest. It was 
natural that the storm-tossed disciples should think 
of the coast, whither they were making, and wish 
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themselves safely there. It was natural that they 
should prize terra firma more after their perilous 
voyage than before they stepped into the ship 
that day. So is it natural for the invalid, whose 
countenance sickness has sallowed, and whose 
brow anguish has wrung, to long for and appre- 
ciate returning health — natural for the man who 
has been confined to the curtained chamber of 
solitude for a time to value the sweets of society — 
natural for the troubled follower of Christ to anti- 
cipate the time when, the last voyage over, he 
.shall be secure within his Father's home. Now 
there is groaning in the world because there is 
guilt. Sorrows abound because sin abounds. 
Tempests of tribulation had no plabe in the Divine 
ideal of a holy world. In the land of infinite 
. purity, sorrow and mourning shall find no location. 
" So much as moments are exceeded by eternity, 
and the sighing of a man by the joys of an angel, 
and a salutary frown by the light of God's coun- 
tenance, a few groans by the infinite and eternal 
hallelujahs ; so much are the sorrows of the godly 
to be undervalued in respect of what is deposited 
for them in the treasures of eternity. Their sor- 
rows can die, but so cannot their joys. And if 
the blessed martyrs and confessors were asked 
concerning their past sufferings and their present 
rest, and the joys of their certain expectation, you 
would hear them glory in nothing but in the 
mercies of God, and in the cross of the Lord 
Jesus. Every chain is a ray of light, and every 
prison is a palace, and every loss is the purchase 
of a kingdom, and every affront in the cause of 
God is a2 eternal honour, and every day of sorrow 
is a thousand years of comfort, multiplied with a 
never-ceasing numeration; days without night, 
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joys without sorrow, sanctity without sin, charity 
without stain, possession without fear, society 
without envying, communication of Joys without 
lessening: and they shall dwell in a blessed 
country, where an enemy never entered, and from 
whence a friend never went away." * Aye, it 
will increase the happiness of that beatific land 
where there is " no more sea," to look back over 
the main of life, and see the rocks among which 
we have sailed, the storms we have weathered, the 
anxiety and fear by which we were disturbed, and 
know that we have bidden " farewell " to them 
for ever. 

" When tempests toss and billows roll, 
And lightnings dart from pole to pole, 

Sweet is the thought to me, 
That one day it shall not be so ; 
In the bright world to which I go, 
The tempest shall forget to blow, 

There shall be no more sea. 

My little bark has suffered much 
From adverse storms : nor is she such 

As once she seemed to be : 
Bat I shall shortly be at home, 
No more a mariner to roam, 
When once I to the port am come, 

There shall be no more sea. 

My pilot tells me not to fear, 
But trust entirely to His care, 

And He will guarantee, 
If only I depend on Him, 
To land me safe in His good time 
In yonder, purer, happier clime, 

Where shall be no more sea ! "t 
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" Thou, Lord, seest whence my spirit comes, where it 
is, and whither it goes, for Thou art the weigher of spirits ! 
And whether the root he sweet or bitter, from which the 
leaves spring fair to the eye, Thou, who judgest the inner 
parts, and searchest the very sap of the roots, very well 
Knowest. And not only the intentions bat the deepest and 
inmost secret of its root Thou gatherest under the clear 
truth of Thine eye, beholdest, reckonest, and markest; 
that so Thou mayest render to every man not only accord- 
ing to his works or intention, but according to the inmost, 
most hidden and furthest removed spring of the intention. 
Towards what I aim in my work, whatever I think, and in 
what I am delighted, Thou seest : Thine ears hear, Thine 
eyes see and observe : Thou markest, regardest, notest, and 
writest in Thy book, whether it be good or evil ; that Thou 
mayest hereafter render to every good its reward, to every 
evil its punishment, when the book shall be opened and 
men shall be judged according to the things which are writ- 
ten in Thy books." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE WELL OF SAMARIA : OR THE 

ACQUAINTANCE OF GOD WITH MAN'S 

SECRETS. 

Shechem. — Neapolis. — Jacob's Well. — Custom of fetching 
water. — Christ and the woman of Samaria. — Bigotry. — 
Divine Compassion. — A surprising disclosure. — Its results. 
— Advantages to man arising from Divine knowledge. 

Thirty-four miles north of Jerusalem and seven 
miles south of Samaria, in the narrow valley' 
between Mount Ebal — " the mountain of cursing," 
and Gerizim — " the mountain of blessing," stands 
the ancient town of Shechem, or Sychar. It was 
built about the time of Isaac, and gradually 

frew in importance till it became a city of refuge, 
here Joshua gathered the children of Israel 
before his death, and there they renewed their 
covenant with God. In the time of the Judges 
it became the capital of the kingdom established 
by Abimelech. Soon it was conquered and de- 
stroyed, but was subsequently rebuilt, and again 
regarded for a time as the metropolis, being the 
residence of Jeroboam, King of Israel. It stood 
during the exile, and continued long after to be 
the seat of the Samaritans, and the chief place of 
their worship; their temple standing on Mount 
Gerizim, at the foot of which Shechem was built. 
The town is called Sychar in the New Testament,* 

* The derivation of the name Sychar is uncertain. It 
has been said to come from *lp$ (Sheker,) " a lie," in 
allusion to the worship on Gerizim ; or from *Q$ (Shik 
Kor) " drunken," in allusion to Isaiah xxviii, 1 ; or * B )2!)D 
(Sukar) " a sepulchre," in referenoe to Joseph's tomb which 
was near. 

H 2 
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a sobriquet no doubt given by the Jews who 
cherished bitter enmity towards the Samaritans. 
But it is noteworthy that Stephen, in his address 
just prior to his martyrdom, in making historical 
reference to this place, speaks of it as Sychem.* 
No doubt the town suffered considerably during 
the war with the Romans. It was restored how- 
ever by Vespasian, and then received the name of 
Flavia Neapolis. From Neapolis it has been 
corrupted into Naplous, which is its present name. 
In all probability there were some converts to the 
Christian faith dwelling in Shechem in the times 
of our Lord. Probably the Apostles formed a 
Christian Church there. Bishops are mentioned 
as having exercised their jurisdiction till A.D. 536. 
The town was taken from the Christians in the 
year 1242 A.D., and has since remained in the 
possession of Mohammedans. 

Viewed from the neighbouring heights the town 
is one of great beauty. The houses are embosomed 
in the most fragrant bowers, and are partially 
concealed by the groves of lofty trees which sur- 
round the town. The streets are narrow. The 
houses are well built of stone, with domes upon 
the roofs. The population is about 10,000. There 
is a flourishing trad«, and the people are generally 
energetic and persevering. There are six mosques, 
and one Christian Church in the town. The 
Samaritans, who are about one hundred in number, 
have a Synagogue, where they hold religious ser- 
vices every week.f Four times a year they pro- 

* Acts vii, 16. 

f M'Cheyne visited the Samaritan Synagogue and says 
— " after taking off our shoes, we were admitted into their 
Synagogue to see the MS. of the Pentateuch, 3,600 rears 
old." The Samaritans affirm that this MS. was written 
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ceed in solemn order to the old temple on Mount 
Gerizim. These processions take place at the 
Passover, Pentecost, Feast of Tabernacles, and 
the great day of Atonement. 

A short distance from Shechem or Sychar, is a 
well, named Jacob's well, possibly because tradition 
said he dug it — more probably because it was near 
to the land that Jacob bought of the children of 
Hamor, for one hundred pieces of silver, and to 
that other piece of ground which he took from the 
Amorite and presented to his son Joseph.* Modern 
travellers tell us that the well is still existing, and 
is called by the Arabs, " Bir-Jacob," and by the 
Christians the " Well of the Samaritan woman." 
Maundrell says, " the well is covered at present 
with an old stone vault, into which you are let 
down through a straight hole ; and then, removing 
a broad flat stone, you discover the mouth of the 
well itself. It is dug in a firm rock, and extends 
about 9 feet in diameter and 105 in depth, fifteen 
of which are, found full of water. This," adds the 
traveller, "confutes a story commonly told to 
visitors, who do not take the pains to examine the 
well, namely, that it is dry all the year round, 
except on the anniversary of that day on which 
our Blessed Lord sat upon it ; but then bubbles 
up with abundance of water." Maundrellf says 

upon parchment made from the skin of the first sheep 
offered in sacrifice by Joshua on Mount Gerizim. We are 
also told that the writer was Abishna, the son of Fhinehas* 
Miss Martineau saw the MS. and says: — "The text is 
clear, small and even ; the lines continuous and not broken 
into words. The ancient vellum is much tattered but is 
carefully mounted on stout parchment." 

* Genesis xxxiii ; 19, xlviii, 22. 

t MaundrelVs Journal, p. 62 
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that over the well there once stood a Church built 
by Empress Helena. Wilson* speaks o£ finding 
traces of a Church there, and Robinson f having 
observed the same indications, says there is now 
u merely a shapeless mass of ruins, amongst which 
are seen fragments of grey granite columns, still 
retaining their ancient polish." When visiting 
the well in the year 1 839, Dr. Andrew Bonar, by 
accident, dropped his Bible into the well, and 
could not recover it. In 1843 Dr. Wilson and his 
fellow-traveller drew up from the bottom of the 
well the remnants of that very book.J Captain 
Anderson, one of the expedition sent out by the 
Palestine Exploration Fund descended the well. 
Having first lowered a candle and found the air 
sweet, he was lashed with a strong rope round the 
waist and so lowered to the bottom. He says§ 
" The well is 75 feet deep, 7 feet 6 inches in dia- 
meter, and lined through with rough masonry, as 
it is dug in alluvial soil. The bottom of the well 
was perfectly dry at that time of the year — the 
month of May — and covered with loose stones.- 
There was a little pitcher lying at the bottom un- 
broken ; and this was an evidence of their being 
water in the well at some seasons, as the pitcher 
would have been broken had it fallen upon the 
stones. It is probable that the well was very 
much deeper in ancient times, for in ten years it 
has decreased ten feet in depth. Every one visiting 
the well throws stones down, for the satisfaction of 
hearing them, strike the bottom ; and in this way 

* Wilson's " Lands of the Bible," Vol. 2, p. 54. 
t Robinson's " Biblical Researches? Vol. 3, p. 132. 
% Memoir of M Cheyne, p. 105. 
§ " Our Work in Palestine? p. 202. 
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as well as from the debris of the ruined Church, 
built on the well in the fourth century, it has be- 
come filled up to probably more than half of its 
original depth." 

The oriental custom of women fetching the 
water from the wells still exists. Soon after day. 
break, before the sun's rays are too oppressive, 
and after sunset, the females in large numbers go 
forth to discharge the common out-door duty of 
drawing and carrying water. Buckingham says 
he met females to the number of 40 or 50 
laden with pitchers going down to the wells. The 
vessel used is a kind of large jug with two handles 
and a small mouth, holding about two to four 
gallons. A rope is attached to the handles and 
the vessel is lowered into the well, and when 
filled is drawn up. This is carried on the shoulder, 
one hand only supporting it. Dr. Robinson says 
-—"At the fountains about Jerusalem I found 
women filling their water skins," which are 
leathern buckets also used in oriental climes, 
" these, like Hagar, they bore off on their shoul- 
ders." In consequence of the scarcity of water, 
and the intensity of the heat in Eastern lands, 
wells are of priceless value. They are often- 
times the only sources of supply for the towns, 
and they are eagerly looked for as halting places 
for weary travellers. 

Of alt the Eastern wells none is so hallowed 
with associations as the well of Jacob. Of all the 
travellers that ever rested by a well-side, none 
equal in dignity that Dear One, who journeying 
from Judaea to Galilee, rested by the well of Jacob* 
And of all the favoured women who have drawn 
Water from an oriental well, none is so honoured 
as the Samaritan who conversed there with Jesus. 
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It was about the sixth hour — about 12 o'clock 
midday — when Immanuel weary in body, though 
strong in mind, sat on the well-side. His disciples 
had gone into the town to purchase food. To the 
natural eye He was alone ; but to the supernatural 
gaze He was attended by ten thousand of his 
holy angels. No human form stooped to give Him 
ease; but heaven's minstrelsy bowed in deepest 
adoration before him. Whilst there, apparently 
alone, a Samaritan woman, from Shechem, came 
to draw water. Why she came at midday, 
we cannot say ; but it is not improbable that 
she deferred fetching water till that hour, in 
order to avoid the throng, of women who 
frequented the well, especially as she was not in 
good repute among women. He who did not 
refuse to converse with Nicodemus in the night 
season, when men sought slumber, did not decline 
to converse, with this poor woman, even though He 
sacrificed His midday rest, and refreshment. She 
might naturally have thought — " This traveller is 
weary. It is noontide heat, and water will be 
welcome to him. I will offer him to drink." But 
no, she had not the genial, sympathising, kindly 
spirit of Rebekah. She drew water for herself, 
but Heeded not the stranger. 

" She but sees a lonely outcast 
Jew, by all her heart abhorred ; 
Little areamt she 'twas her Saviour, 
Little thought she 'twas her Lord." 

Jesus said to her, " Give me to drink ! " Stier 
truly remarks that, " a request always appeals to 
tfce existing goodwill of the person requested ; we 
despise not him whose service we ask." But the 
woman thought not so. She, with great pertness, 
refused the request because of some religious dif. 
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ference which existed between the traveller and 
herself. She recognised the Jew by His clothing, 
and perhaps by His softer dialect, and at once 
said, " How is it that thou, being a Jew, askest 
drink of me, who am a woman of Samaria ? for 
the Jews have no dealings with the Samaritans." 
Oh ! that accursed thing, bigotry ! Daniel O'Con- 
nell spoke rightly when he said that this demon 
spirit " has no head, and cannot think ; no heart, 
and cannot feel." The man who is possessed by 
Such a spirit never regards religion as a wide and 
beautiful sphere, but as a narrow and contracted 
line ; and it'is always that line along which he 
is moving, and no other. Well nigh had this 
horrible feeling excluded this Samaritan sinner 
from the compassion and saving power of the 
World's Redeemer. .The deep mutual hostility 
between the Jews and Samaritans sprung up at 
the building of Zerubbabel's temple.* It became 
so widespread and powerful that no Jew was 
permitted to fraternise or have business transac- 
tions with Samaritans — whom the Jews regarded 
as contemptible and hateful outcasts. Indeed the 
Jews refused to accept their oaths in a court of 
law ; said that to eat their bread was like eating 
swine's flesh ; and pronounced every Jew unclean 
who touched anything handled by a Samaritan. 
On the other side the Samaritans were accused of 
acts of gross indignity. They were guilty of 

* The Samaritans then professed to abandon their heathen 
customs, and to worship the true God. They made over- 
tures to the Jews to be associated with them in the work of 
rebuilding the Temple. The Jews rejected the offer. The 
Samaritans, then enraged, did all they could to check the 
progress of the work, and succeeded in delaying it some 
fifteen years. The enmity on both sides increased, until 
the Samaritans obtained a rival temple on Mount Gerizim. w 
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waylaying the Jews, misleading them, and dis- 
honouring their temple by scattering bones in it. 
In fact, each prided himself in being of purer 
descent than the other. Each ridiculed the other 
as being in egregious error.* None of this miser- 
able prejudice — none of this sectarian bitterness 
existed in the breast of Jesus. % It was found alone 
in the mind of the Samaritan woman. Is it not 
to be feared that there still reigns, in many 
hearts, a feeling akin to that disclosed by the 
female at the well t In the social grades of life — 
in the ecclesiastical relationships of our land- 
aye, in particular churches, does there not exist 
too much of the small and despicable feeling which 
expresses itself in the words, " I am a Jew ; thou 
art a Samaritan ? " Do not men, too frequently, 
contemn one another because they are not both of 
the same calling, or the same creed, or the same 
Church ? Does not the Protestant hate the 
Romanist, and the Catholic thunder his anathemas 
against the Protestant? Does not the High 
Churchman scorn the Low Churchman, and both 
of these the Broad Churchman? Does not the 
Episcopalian despise the Nonconformist, and the 
Dissenter the State-Churchman? Does not the 
Baptist speak disparagingly of the Pedo-baptist, 
and vice versa ? Whilst, are there not some who 
narrow down their sympathies so sadly that they 
cannot pray with or for others who differ from 
them ? Their prayer is well exemplified by the 
following : — 

* The Samaritans still " maintain their anoient hatred 
against the Jews, and neither eat, nor drink, nor marry, 
nor associate with the Jews; but only trade with 
them." — Robinson's "Biblical Researches" VoL 3. p. 
107. 
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" Lord, bless me and my wife, 
My son John, and his wife, 
We four, 
And no more! Amen." 

Better would it be for all Christian men if they 
learned from Jesus, at the well of Sychar, to 
abandon such lamentable exclusiveness, and al- 
ways to be ready to do good even to those who 
most widely differed. 

Supremely anxious to benefit spiritually this 
poor visitor to the well, Jesus proceeded to reply 
to the question of her curiosity. Weary and 
thirsty though He was, yet the water was untouched. 
His power was brought into wondrous juxtaposition 
with His weakness. His physical thirst was for- 
gotten in the intensity of His Divine longings for 
the woman's salvation. Not censuring her for her 
want of courtesy and kindness, He quietly assured 
her that she had mistaken Him, and informed her 
that had she been acquainted with His character 
and vocation, she would have asked of Him " living 
water." Jesus spake figuratively but she in the 
ignorance of her natural heart, understood His 
words literally. Though Christ continued to ex- 
plain still more fully His yearning desires con- 
cerning her spiritual condition, yet she evidently 
could get no farther than " the things which are 
seen, and temporal." The great Physician of souls 
then determined to touch the very roo* of her 
heart-malady, that she may be made sensible of 
her sinfulness and need of a Saviour, He com- 
manded her to call her husband; an injunction 
which must have summoned before her the iniquity 
of many years — must have crimsoned her face 
with shame, and caused her heart to throb with 
fear. She hoped to conceal her true condition by 
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the answer, " I have no husband." But the eye 
of Jesus, which from the throne saw a sinful and 
saddened world — which saw Nathaniel when he 
was under the fig tree, and Zaccheus when he was 
up the sycamore tree — that eye, which from the 
hill-top gazed on doomed Jerusalen — and which 
now follows both saint and sinner throughout all 
their ways — that bright eye, that beautiful eye, 
that expressive eye, that sleepless eye, that all. 
seeing eye pierced the cloak of deceit which the 
poor woman thought impenetrable, discerned her 
ways, read her thoughts, and dissected all her 
motives with more than microscopic distinctness. 
Then there came from His lips a fuller revelation 
of her crime. With the master-skill of more than 
a prophet, Jesus exposed her whole wanton career 
as by a lightning-flash ; and, fastening last of all 
upon her existing and current offence, "as the 
crown and consummation of all former sins," He 
seized the sinner's conscience. For a moment she 
staggered and confessed — " Sir I perceive that thou 
art a prophet," but having gone so far she adroitly 
evaded any further allusion to her sinful life. She 
hoped to parry the home-thrust, to change the 
subject of conversation, and call off the attention 
of the Great Teacher to a question of a totally 
different order. Looking toward the mountain 
rising 800 feet above her, on which were the ruins 
of the ancient temple of Manasseh, destroyed by 
Hyrcanus B.C.' 129, she sought to settle the party, 
question whether Jerusalem or Gerizim was the 
holy place.* "Our fathers worshipped in this 

* Though the Temple is in ruins, the Samaritans still use 
the site as their place of prayer and sacrifice. The Samari- 
tans, who dwell in the vicinity of Naplous always tarn their 
faces when they prav, toward Gerizim, which they denomi- 
nate " The Holy Mountain." 
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mountain, and ye say that in Jerusalem is the 
place where men ought to worship." 

Ah — what a specimen was that Samaritan sin. 
ner of multitudes in these days ! Are there not 
in all congregations some who do not wish their 
consciences awakened — who love their sins and do 
not desire to see the folly of them — who admire a 
preacher who will descant with learning and 
eloquence upon some sacred theme, without touch- 
ing their hearts and making them uncomfortable. 
The highest eulogium that can be passed upon any 
messenger of God is, that he makes men dissatisfied 
with themselves. But this is just what the natural 
heart shuns. Hence men run hither and thither, 
fall in love with miserable clap-trap, crowd one 
place because the address is spiced with coarse 
humour or stupid jests, or another place because 
the service is chiefly choral, and the homily is of 
homseopathic proportions. The anxiety is to avoid 
the probing of the heart — the awakening of the 
slumbering conscience— the breaking into tears of 
a burdened spirit. The cry of the multitude is 
just what it was of old — "prophecy unto us 
smooth things 1" The utterance of many a man 
to-day is — "Shew me your learning, your ex- 
perience, your eloquence, your power of imagina- 
tion, your love of poetry, your strength of memory, 
?rour skill in composition, your shrewdness in 
ogical disputation, but do not shew me my weak- 
ness, my vileness, my dependence, my spiritual 
pollution and need. But the duty of the 
ambassador of Christ is to touch the heart, as 
with an Ithuriel spear, and shame it from its 
holloW formalism — to tear away the fair mask, in 
which vice is disguised — to expose the base spirit 
which passes as an angel of light, and prove the 
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imposture by the false sheen upon its wings — and 
to brush aside the exotic flowers which conceal 
" the cruel grave of expired affections." Happy, 
thrice happy is that servant of Jesus — toil he 
where he may, and how he may — who is privileged 
to hear from the lips of awakened sinners the first 
instructive exclamation — " Sir, I perceive thou art 
a prophet ! " 

The. Saviour listened to her words concerning 
the place of worship, and then spake to her of a 
dawning future, when a more immediate, and more 
blessed knowledge of God would be vouchsafed to 
all worshippers. The woman understood Him as 
pointing to the coming Messiah as the Being who 
should introduce so favoured a state of things, 
and intimated that she, with the Samaritans, also 
expected a Messiah. Then Immanuel, finding that 
the woman's heart was fully ready for the great 
disclosure, confidentially proclaimed to this poor 
Samaritan at the well, what He did not divulge 
in Jerusalem — His Messiaship. That which He 
forbade His disciples at a later seasQn to declare, 
He then published without any prudential res- 
traint. The revelation could not any longer be 
withheld — " I that speak unto thee am the Christ." 
Immediately light poured into her darkened mind, 
peace brooded over her perturbed heart, joy welled 
up within her saddened breast ; and, forgetting the 
purpose of her visit to the well — temporal concerns 
being absorbed by the momentities of eternity- 
she left her waterpot, hurried into the city to tell 
others of that Saviour who had first disclosed Him. 
self to her, and had then revealed His own true 
excellency. She had obtained that " living water " 
which satisfied the thirst " passions, Geyser springs 
had maddened, but could not slake." 
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" On her head no pitcher glistens 
As she turns her to depart ; 
But a well of living waters 
Bears she homeward in her heart. 

Quickly to the gate she hastens, 

Where the city fathers meet ; 
Christ ! Messiah ! I have found him ! 

Echoes down the ancient street." 

At once a number of Samaritans flocked out of 
Sychar that they may have a personal interview 
with Christ. The result was that many of them 
believed on the Lord Jesus, and, in their early 
faith and affection, constrained the Saviour to 
remain there two days. Thus was sown the gospel 
seed which, springing up in after days, made 
Philip's visit to Samaria one of great success 
and joy. 

One thought is forced upon the mind as we 
think of the Holy Presence at Jacob's well. It is 
the intimate acquaintance of God with man's 
secrets. Between man and his fellow man there are 
many secrets ; and it is well that there are. What 
a lamentable and loathsome sight would be pre. 
sented to the mortal gaze— ^what a degrading and 
destructive influence would be brought to bear on 
the mortal mind if we each knew all about the other 

— his sins — sorrows — words — thoughts — plans 

purposes — and principles ! Only a Divine Being 
could bear the sight without contamination and 
injury. And between that Holy One and man 
there are no secrets on man's side. No cloak 
can hide from the Infinite gaze. The softest and 
most silent footfall of the traitor He hears. The 
most cunningly contrived plot He descries. The 
most burnished falsehood He determines to be 
counterfeit. The minutest departure from the 
I 
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line of right He detects. Whilst, on the other 
hand, the deed of charity — never trumpeted before 
the world, — the cup of cold water given to a 
disciple, the sympathising word, the tearful look, 
and the voiceless desire to do good, which is never 
permitted to bud into action, He recognises and 
remembers. The upraised sigh has its echo, and 
the falling tear drops into His bottle. Though 
the night be dark, the curtains drawn, and the 
lights extinguished, yet His bright eye is riveted 
upon us. Though Adam may hide himself behind 
the thicket, yet God sees £im. Though Sarah 
mockingly laugh behind the door, yet the Lord 
observes her. Though Jacob is alone at night by 
the ford of Jabbok, yet the Holy Presence is with 
him. Though Joseph is lost to his parent, yet the 
eye of the Heavenly Father follows him. Though 
Achan buries the wedge of gold, yet the Just One 
knows the spot where it is secreted. Though 
Gehasi lies and thinks his master knows it not, 
yet the Divine master is cognisant of it. Though 
Jonah flees from duty and conceals himself in the 
vessel's cabin, yet God can meet with him there. 
Though Christ is bodily miles away from the 
Bethany home, yet He knows of the death of Laza- 
rus. Though Judas plots in secret, yet his base 
barter with the priests is not concealed from 
Jesus. Though Peter denies Christ in the hall of 
the court, yet Jesus by one look of injured love 
shows the frail disciple that He knows all about 
it. The Jews covered the face of the Man of 
Sorrows before they buffeted Him and smote Him 
with the palms of their hands. They thought to 
conceal the guilty actors ; but Christ knew who 
struck Him. Yes: the acquaintance with the 
inmost feelings and outward actions which the 
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Saviour displayed in relation to the obscure 
Samaritan woman, is just the acquaintance He pos- 
sessed with all men with whom He came in contact 
during His earthly ministry — and just the know- 
ledge He now has of all the millions dwelling on 
this globe. There is no tenant of this lower 
sphere who may not truthfully assert with Hagar 
" Thou God seest me," or with Job—" Thou 
knowest the way that I take," or with David, 
" Thou hast searched and known me." 

Such a thought is surely very encouraging and 
consoling to the true follower of Christ. In this 
world where our vision is so contracted, our under- 
standings are so limited, our desires so warped, 
and our idiosyncracies so angular, the child of 
God, like other men, is not infrequently misunder- 
stood by those with whom he associates. His 
good works may be evil spoken of. His holiest 
land most self-denying motives may be miscon- 
strued. His words may be so distorted as to be 
made to imply what was as far from his thoughts 
as the north from the south ' pole His wisdom 
may be pronounced " craft ; " his kindness may 
be called " stupidity ; " His justice may be de. 
nounced " cruelty." When He is liberal men may 
say — "He has a selfish motive in giving, He 
expects repayment in another form." When, on 
the principle of being honest before he is generous, 
he feels bound to decline giving, they may say, 
" He is stingy, niggardly, mean." Thus men are 
misread and misrepresented. How comforting 
then is the thought that God knows our secret 
desires and hidden principles ! He will not mis- 
take the shadow for the substance— -the appearance 
for the reality. History says that Cyrus had a 
memory so strong that he knew the name of every 
I 2 
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soldier in his army. Oh, Christian, the Saviour 
knows not every name only — but every thought 
of every heart. He knows when the shadow of 
fear flits across our spirits, and when the first in- 
clination to good or bad stirs within our breasts. 
He numbers all the waves of trouble, to us in. 
numerable, and knows which of them bear on their 
crests the sparkling phosphoresence of spiritual 
good. What a blessed antidote is this to every 
earthly sorrow ! There can be no season of lone, 
liness when we feel God is watching us — no hour 
of darkness so long as we realize that the glorious 
radiance of the Eternal Sun of Righteousness falls 
upon us. 

But how solemnizing is this thought! How 
well it would be if men could keep it ever before 
them ! The great Linnaeus had placed over the 
door of the hall in which he delivered his lectures, 
this incription — "Live guiltless. God observes 
you." When tempted to foolish or polluting 
thoughts — to idle or truthless words — to vicious or 
dishonest deeds — if we could but remember that 
all that concerns us stands out, as in the noon-tide 
"sunbeams before God, surely we should be de- 
terred. It is true we ought to love holiness, truth, 
sincerity, virtue for its own sake, We ought to 
be able to say with John Angell James — " Were 
there a spot in the universe where Jehovah would 
not watch me, I would not choose to dwell there." 
But since we cannot always so speak we must let 
the full influence of this thought flow in upon our 
minds — that we are momentarily searched through 
and through by that Divine Judge whose " eyes 
are as a flame of fire." 
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" God can made a plaster of a disease, and bring sound- 
ness to the inward man by the sickness of the outward man* 
If He stop up all your light, it is but to make you fairer 
windows. When the stars do not shine, the sun appear^, 
repairing the loss of the smaller lights with brighter beams. 
In the loss of withered nosegays, you may smell at flowers 
fresh on the stalk. When Christians have their candles 
put out, they may fetch their light from the sun ; and when 
they have their streams out off, they may drink at the 
spring-head." 

William Secker. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE POOL OF BETHESDA: OR THE POWER 
OF CHRIST TO HEAL. 

The " Sheep-gate." — A Reservoir. — The Fountain of the 
Virgin. — Irregular flow of waters. — Dr. Robinson's experi- 
ence. — Water of a curative order. — Christ at the Pool.—; 
Sympathy and Selfishness. — This world a "House of 
Mercy." 

AMONG the many ancient gates into the City of 
Jerusalem was one named the "Sheep-gate," 
which was near the temple.* It was the gate 
through which the sheep and oxen were led into 
the city for sacrifice. Close by was a pool called 
in the Hebrew "Bethesda," or "the House of 
Mercy." Around it were constructed five porti- 
cos, or covered apartments, for the accommoda- 
tion of the sick who visited the pool for the benefit 
of the waters. For many years travellers have 
been directed to a deep reservoir or trench, on the 
north side of the area of the Great Mosque, as the 
Pool of Bethesda. This reservoir measures 360 feet 
in length, 130 feet in breadth, and 75 in depth to 
the rubbish which, for two centuries, has been con. 
stantly accumulating. At the south-west corner 
are two lofty arched vaults extending westward. 
These, it is said, are two of the five porches alluded 



* This gate is mentioned hy Nehemiah, iii, 1-32 ; xii, 39. 
Tradition says it is the same as that now called St. Stephen's- 
gate ; hut this is not the case, as till the time of Agrippa 
there was no wall in that direction. The precise locality of 
the gate cannot now be fixed. 
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to by the Evangelist John. There is, however, 
very grave reason for doubting whether the deep 
boon now shown to travellers was the Bethesda 
pooL The probabilities are that it was only a 
trench constructed to protect the fortress of 
Antonia on the north. In support of this view is 
the fact that the vaults on the south-west, declared 
to be two of the five porches, have been traced 
extending westward for more than 100 feet. It 
would seem that these vaults were built in order 
to support the ground over which houses have 
been erected. Many of the most recent and able 
authorities* agree in the opinion that the so-called 
Bethesda is only a part of the great fosse which 
separated the fortress of Antoniaf from the adja- 
cent hills. 

Dr. Robinson searched for the Pool of Bethesda 
elsewhere, and is of opinion that it is found in the 
Fountain of the Virgin, which is in the valley of 

* Dr. Robinson "Biblical Researches" Vol. 1, pp. 
433-4; Dr: Thomson " Land and the Book;* Vol. 1, pp. 
408-411 ; Dr. Porter y " Giant Cities o/Bashan," p. 129. 

t The fortress of Antonia was built by the Maccabean 
Kings. It was rebuilt by Herod and made more magnifi- 
cent. Josephus says it stood on a rock fifty cubits high, 
precipitous on all sides, covered from the bottom with smooth 
stone plates, which made it beautiful in appearance and 
difficult of ascent, and it was surrounded by a wall three 
cubits in height. Above this rock rose the Castle. It was 
of a square form, with the appearance of a palatial residence, 
.It had four towers, one at each corner, one of which rose to 
the height of seventy cubits, affording an outlook over the 
whole temple. From the Castle there were flights of stairs 
to the northern and western porches of the temple. This is 
- the scene of the account given in Acts, xxi, 32-40. Down 
these stairs ran Lysias, and up them was conduoted the 
Apostle Paul, attended by soldiers, and followed by an in 
furiated multitude. 
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Jehoshaphat, on the western hill. He describes it 
as being a deep excavation in a solid rock, reached 
by two successive series of steps. The first set 
of steps is sixteen in number. There is then a 
space of twelve feet, after which a second series of 
steps, ten in number, the last of which touches 
the water. The steps are each about ten inches 
high, and the entire descent therefore is about 
twenty-five feet. The basin of this pool is mea- 
sured at fifteen feet long and five or six feet wide ; 
the height not being more than six or eight feet. 
The water of the pool flows off by a very narrow 
subterranean passage to Siloam. The water that 
supplies this Fountain of the Virgin is believed to 
come from beneath the Great Mosque, which 
occupies the site of the Temple of Moriah. " It 
flows so softly," says McCheyne* "from under 
the Temple, that you cannot hear the ripple of 
the waters." The existence of a perennial source 
of water below the temple has in all ages been 
believed. Possibly it was in allusion to this 
that the prophet Ezekiel wrote of water issuing 
from the threshold of the temple, which ulti- 
mately became a great river. Dean Stanley! 
says, " All accounts combine in asserting 
that the water of the Pools of Siloam, as 
well as that of the many fountains of the 
Mosque of Omar, proceeds from a living spring 
beneath the Temple vaults." Writers 01 the 
early and middle ages mention an irregular flow 
of the water as characteristic of the Fountain of 
the Virgin, and the popular belief in this pheno- 
menon has been most firmly retained by the in- 

* M'Cheyne's Letters, p. 237. 
t " Sinai and Palestine" p. 180. 
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habitants of Jerusalem. Dr. Robinson was fortu- 
nate enough to witness the sudden and temporary 
supply of water. In the afternoon of April 30, 
1838, he was standing by the water's edge, at the 
foot of the twenty-six steps, when he observed 
that the water became disturbed and began to 
rise, till, in less than five minutes, it had risen 
fully one foot. On tracing whence it came he 
found it bubbling up from beneath the lower 
step. During fifteen minutes only was this 
phenomenon observable — the supply commenced 
-—the waters rose — the bubbling ceased, and 
the waters sank again to their former leveL 
This intermittent supply takes place at irregular 
and uncertain intervals.* Sometimes it is as 
frequent as two or three times a day, and at 
other times, as in the summer season, only once in 
two or three days. Dr. Bobinson, with great 
propriety, asks whether this intermittent flow is 
not the troubling of the waters, alluded to in 
John's gospel, as being produced by an angelic 
visitor. Knowing how generally the Jews attri- 
buted their favours to the interposition of angels, 
we are not surprised that it should come to be a 
matter of faith that a phenomenon so remarkable 
was the result of a Heaven-sent, ethereal ministra- 
tion, f Whether the bright and blessed intelli- 

* Dr. Thomson, in " The Land and the Booh; 1 VoL 1, 
pp. 408-411, says that these intermittent fountains can be 
explained on the principle of the siphon. It depends on the 
size of the pool, the supply, and the capacity of the siphen 
when the period of intermission will take place, and what 
will be the size of the stream. 

t There is good reason to believe that the words forming 
part of verse 3, and the whole of verse 4 of John v, are 
spurious. They are not found in some of the best MSS. 
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gences from above had ought to do with the 
periodical commotion or not, the fact remains 
unshaken that at certain times the water became 
impregnated with gases, and thus possessed sana- 
tive virtues. These circumstances bemg considered, 
we prefer to accept the most recent opinion that 
the Fountain of the Virgin — so-called because it 
is believed that the Virgin Mary frequently went 
thither to drink — is the Bethesda by the waters of 
which Jesus wrought His miracle. 

When the waters were first discovered to be of a 
remedial order none can positively affirm. Some 
think it was when the High Priest, Eliashib, after 
the Babylonish captivity, rebuilt the wall of 
Jerusalem. That then, as he sanctified his work 
by invoking the Divine blessing, God gave him a 
token of His favor by rendering the adjacent pool 
curative. Some say the waters became medicinal 
at Christ's hativity. Others refer to the period of 
the Saviour's baptism. Whilst Dr. Lightfoot 
supposes it probable that the angel first descended 
and troubled the water at the time of the great 
earthquake, referred to by Josephus as occurring 
thirty years before Christ's birth. It is of little 
importance when men first found the beneficial 
properties of the water. The tidings widely 

and versions. They contain not less than seven words not 
used elsewhere in the New Testament, or used here only in 
this sense. It is more easy to account for the introduction 
of these words, than for their omission if they were in the 
original text. Some of the ablest New Testament critics, 
pronounce against the passage. Tischendorf and Meyer 
omit it. De Wette, Lttcke and Luthardt are inclined 
against it. Alford, in his latest edition of the Greek Testa- 
ment, says, " the spuriousness of this controverted passage 
seems to me more clear than when I prepared my seoond 
edition." 
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spread, so that in the time of our Lord's 
the Pool of Bethesda was the continuous 
a vast concourse of sufferers. 

Let ns in imagination take our position by on 
of the porches. It is the year of our Lard 3L 
It is the month of April, about the 14th day 
of the month, and Jerusalem is frequented by 
large numbers of people, come from the provinces 
to the "Feast of the Jews."* Amongst others 
visiting the metropolis is Tmmannel — God with 
us. There are very many children of a d v ersity 
who cannot share in the ceremony of the festive 
season, for they are smitten with atrophy , I 



* Yery considerable 
to the feast here referred to. Values have 1 
upon the question, bat no derision can be reached. Sup- 
porters have been found in favour of almost every Jewish 
feast. The Second Passocer of Ckruf* Jfssssfrv, the 
PearfeaMtitheJ^eosfo/rAleraad^ti 
and the FeaMt cf Purim. have eseh been named. Aimed 
remarks :— «*It ean hardly have been the Passover, both am 
account of the omission of the artide before £opr^ (see Chap, 
vi, 4.) and because, if so, we should have an inlervslof a 
whole year b e twe e n this chapter and the next, a 
probable. Hot can it be the Dedication, in the \ 
than the multitude of sick would have hardly be 
" the porches of Bethesda, The Feast Purim 



agree with the subsequent .events.** Farrarsnya 
that the Feast of Purim— or Feast of Lots— was the "most 
unimpo r ta nt, non-religious, and questionably-* 
the Jewish Feasta. w — " A feast which was the 
of Judaism; a feast which was without Divine authority, 
and had its roots in the most intensely exclusive, not t» 
say vindictive, feelings of the nation; a feast of] 
and masquerade ; which was purely social, and 
creditably c on v i v i al ; a feast which was uneon 
religious services, and was observed not in the ' 
even necessarily in the Synagogues, but mainly ~ in the 
private houses of the Jews." It amy be asked, haw came 
Christ in Jerusalem for such a feast? Farrar replies, 
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ness, blindness, and other diseases. Their minds 
are anxiously engrossed with the hope of cure, 
and for this purpose they crowd the porticos of 
Bethesda, if haply they may be able to seize the 
brief moments, when the water bubbles up from 
the gaseous spring, and thus be relieved. Among 
these there is one on whose face are the deep 
furrows of care, the sharp lines of sorrow, the 
finger-marks of pain. He has been a great 
sufferer. For thirty-eight years he has been 
disabled and distressed. He has often .visited the 
pool, and waited long in the porticos, but has 
never been able to use the waters. When the 
moment has arrived for immersion, many others 
of the crowd of invalids, more forceful in their 
characters, and less feeble in physical health, have 
struggled into the pool regardless of him. Not 
one, out of the multitude who visited the waters 
daily, offered to assist this poor sufferer. Possibly 
he cherished the hope that some one, after being 
relieved or restored would, from gratitude and 
gladness, volunteer to help a brother enfeebled 
by long. years of suffering. But no! Not one 

" The answer seems to be that although Jesus was in Jeru- 
salem at this feast, and went up about the time that it was 
held, the words of John do not necessarily imply that He 
went up for the express purpose of being present at this 
particular festival. The Passover took place only a month 
afterwards, and He may well have gone uy mainly with the 
intention of being present at the Passover, although He 
gladly availed Himself of an opportunity of being in Judaea 
and Jerusalem a month before it, both that He might once 
more preach in those neighbourhoods, and that He might 
avoid publicity and dangerous excitement involved in His 
joining the caravan of the Passover-pilgrims from Galilee. 
Such an opportunity may naturally have arisen from the 
absence of the Apostles on their missionary tour." — Farrar's 
" Life of Christ," Vol, 1, p. 369. 
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eye toned a empuEk»ite glance toward him. 
No* one hand ih outstretched to sustain his 
wittered limbs, mud guide bis tottering steps. 
Each man in those five porches was absorbed in 
self. Bach watched jealously for the gashing of 
the water, intent upon his own cure ; and each 
that succeeded in reaching the water walked self- 
oomplacently away, regardless of the weakness 
and the woe of otheis less fortunate than he. Ah, 
humanity is the same in all ages. Selfishness has 
more or less reigned where the sons of Adam have 
roved. It is as old as sin. Self-preservation is 
the gift of God. Most natural and laudable is it 
for a man to exercise every power to care for 
himself; bat it is most unnatural and reprehensi- 
ble for a man to be indifferent to others. Selfish- 
ness is a cold, callous, comfortless disregard of all 
beside ourselves. It will lounge upon its couch 
of luxury, aud leave a weary one to stand till he 
falls by over-powering fatigue. It will close the 
door, draw the curtain, and gather close round 
the fire, whilst others are left to shiver in the 
biting blasts of winter. It will deck itself in 

Surple and fine linen and fare sumptuously every 
ay, casting not a thought of sympathy toward 
the many sons of sorrow that lie famishing by the 
gate. 

" The orphans' woilings and the widow's woe. 
From mercy's fountain cause no tears to flow, 
He pours no oordial in the wounds of pain ; 
Unlocks no prison, and unclasps no chain ; 
His heart is like the rock where sun nor dew 
Can rear one plant or flower of heavenly hue. 
No thought 01 mercy there may have its birth, 
For helpless misery or suffering worth." 

It is to be regretted that so iriuch of this miserable 
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spirit of selfishness exists in society, and sometimes 
conspicuously within the boundaries of the pro- 
fessedly Christian Church. The culture of educa- 
tion, the restraints of law, the polite customs of 
society, and the elevating influences of our holy 
religion have failed to drive away this unhappy 
spirit. Indeed what passes current as sympathy 
is oftentimes only another aspect of selfishness. 
There are men living, esteemed in some directions 
as models of goodness, who, to elevate themselves, 
will ruin others while professing to relieve them. 
There are men living, enrolled among the benevo- 
lent spirits of the age, who will weep by your 
bedside over your sickness, whilst they are secretly 
planning to secure your professional position and 
engagements. Aye — there are men living, who, 
with the ostensible object of aiding the widow and 
orphan, will " devour widow's houses/' and cast 
the penniless orphans upon the cold world. Alas ! 
selfishness begets the most fiendish passions that 
ever possessed the breast of man. 

In striking and suggestive contrast to the crowds 
at Bethesda was the conduct of the Lord Jesus. 
He who went about doing good, whose heart was 
overflowing with Divine sympathy, was not long 
by the pool before His eye lighted upon the poor 
destitute cripple, and pity filled His soul. He 
saw the whole case at a glance ; and forth from 
His lips — those lips which spake words of wisdom 
to the learned doctors in the Temple — those lips 
which poured forth powerful and prevailing 
prayers to His Father in heaven — those lips which 
quivered with agony in the garden, and tasted the 
vinegar and gall upon the cross— forth from those 
lips leaped the words — "Wilt thou be made 
whole?" 
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The sufferer knew not the Inquirer, and he 
answered Him by complaining of the neglect and 
indifference of those about him — the selfishness of 
the world, which had no hand nor heart of mercy 
for him. Perhaps he hoped that as the stranger 
spoke to him, he might be induced to render 
physical aid, and assist him into the water. He 
knew not that the Speaker was One whose whisper 
was fraught with Omnipotence. Purposing some, 
thing far more effective than the impotent man 
dreamed of, Jesus said, " Eise : take up thy bed 
and walk ! " The accents of that command thrilled 
every nerve of the prostrate paralytic, and he 
rose and walked. Thus did our kinsman Redeemer 
reveal Himself at the Pool of Bethesda as the 
Worker of miracles — the all-powerful and alL 
merciful Healer of maladies. No one in that 
" House of Mercy" knew Him when He entered 
the portico, and locked round upon the rows of 
sufferers. The report of His presence in Jerusalem • 
had not reached that scene of so much agony and 
anxiety. Yet Jesus could not quit that spot with- 
out giving some exhibition of His compassion and 
power. Calmly and unobtrusively, without any 
" pomp of circumstance, or blazte of adventitious 
glorification," He gave health and strength to the 
most miserable and helpless of the many waiters. 
Lang6, with evident sarcasm, observes that, 
" Latterly a crowd of critical remarks have been 
• lying round the Pool of Bethesda, like another 
multitude of blind, lame, and withered." We may 
add that those "critical remarks" are as impo- 
tent as the sufferer whom Jesus restored. None 
of them needs disturb our faith for one moment. 
Believing, as we do, that Christ is the only be- 
gotten Son of God— the brightness of the Father's 
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glory, the embodiment of the excellencies of the 
Infinite One, a Being whose very existence among 
men is a miracle — we can accept the miracles 
that He wrought as the natural outcome of His 
mysterious Person. "It is not strange if the 
sweep through human history of the Very God in 
His own Person should have left in its wake a 
whirl of supra-natural commotion."* We are no 
more astonished that a Divine Being should ac- 
complish that which transcends the ordinary laws 
of nature, than we are surprised that the sun. 
beams cheer, and the snowflakes chill. We accept, 
with joyous gratitude, the record of these marvel- 
lous works of our sympathising Lord; but we 
should cleave to Him as the Son of God if we had 
no such signs of His Divine mission. 

This exercise of Christ's exuberant power im- 
presses the spectator with His compassion. It 
was another of the very numerous instances, 
which occurred during His career, of benignant 
tenderness and compassionating regard. Sickness 
presented a special claim to His sympathy. Not 
that He Himself ever experienced the pains of 
positive disease. We cannot think that His mor- 
tal flesh had the taint of any malady. Nor was 
it necessary for Him to suffer from any physical 
disease in order to His being a perfect sympathiser 
with the diseased. Had it been, then it logically 
follows that He must have known the pangs of 
all kinds of maladies, in order to identify Himself 
fully with all sufferers. It was enough that He 
knew by experience what is fundamental to all 
kinds of sickness, pain, tears, hunger, thirst, 
alternating hopes ana fears, and the bitter approach 

• Dr. Oswald Dyke's " From Jerusalem to Antioch: y 
K 
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of corporeal death. Such experiences were to 
Him what they can never be to any of us ; for as 
the loftiest tree feels most the fury of the storm, 
so the largest soul is most susceptible to sorrow, 
and a more holy, tender, loving, colossal heart 
never dwelt in human form. Every aspect of 
suffering must have pierced His exquisitely tender 
soul. He fathomed the sea of every man's troubles, 
and numbered each tear-drop as it furrowed the 
mourner's cheek. Hence He was ever ready to 
allay physical pain and mental perturbation. But 
His compassion reached farther and deeper still. 
He longed for the spiritual health and happiness 
of those about Him. He yearned to expel the 
vile foe which rioted within, and ruined the 
powers of man's soul. Hence when He wrought 
miraculous cures upon men's bodies, they were 
used as weapons for attacking the hearts' unbelief 
— as arguments for enforcing religious duties — as 
wooing strains to allure the spirit to the Holy 
Presence. As the Son of Consolation going about 
doing good He made His royal way into multi- 
tudes of formerly rebellious spirits. The meaning 
of His miracles was far deeper than men suspected. 
There was an inward and spiritual truth in every 
outward and physical cure. His astounding deeds 
were merely the symbols of unseen and eternal 
realities. By these Jesus schooled the spiritual 
natures of those whom the miracles specially con- 
cerned. It was to win souls to God that He came 
to earth ; and all He said and did had this grand, 
supreme end in view. Had this not been so — 
had Jesus no other compassion than that which 
reached tp the physical suffering — no other object 
in effecting His miracles than that of checking 
the progress of human diseases, then He would 
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surely have healed the impotent man long before 
the period of thirty-eight years had expired. He 
would have made no selection from the masses of 
men haunting the porticos of Bethesda; IJe 
would have frowned away suffering .wherever He 
encountered it ; He would never have permitted 
unbelief to hinder His mighty works ; and — $s 
is strikingly not the case — the acts of His miracu- 
lous power would have been the subject of frequent 
glowing reference in the epistles of the Apostles. 
The whole exercise of Christ's power and com- 
passion was upon the principle given the disciples 
concerning the sickness of Lazarus — "for the 
glory of God, that the Son of Man might be 
glorified thereby," in that miracle of miracles, 
the restoration of the heart to God. 

In His finite capacity Jesus has withdrawn from 
earth and shrouded His manhood in the regal 
splendours of the other world ; yet still He is the 
same. Secret sorrows, we cannot define are dis- 
sected by Him ; burdens, no human hand can help 
us bear, are sustained by Him ; and agony, before 
which all language is dumb, is comprehended by 
. Him. His immaculate breast heaves with com- 
passion, and His mighty arm is stretched out to 
help. He is still the Merciful and Mighty Physician 
of souls — still able and willing to save. 

There is an existing need for the exercise of 
His healing power. A fatal disease of sin cleaves 
to man — a disease that weakens the powers, crowds 
the present life with pain and anxiety, and ren- 
ders the future dark and uncertain. Like the 
impotent man of old, we are all unable to deliver 
ourselves. We lie helpless in the house of mercy, 
* our Bethesda. We are surrounded by much that 
tends to alleviate. Healing waters ripple by our 
k2 
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side, and yet we are not cured. Nature does her 
best to cum our troubled hearts by all her £1017 
scenes and fascinating sounds. Society contri- 
butes what it can to allay our wretchedness. 
Sympathising words and looks and deeds abound 
in the circle of our friends. But all these are 
powerless. Some are familiar with these from 
very childhood and yet like Bethesda's cripple, 
are still unrestored, unsaved. 

But Jesus of Nazareth passeth by — still visits 
this world which is a " House of mercy " — and is 
willing, if man be, to speak peace, and health, and 
beautiful, bounding life into every man's being. 
He selected the worst case at the pool to impress 
us with the thought that no sinner can be too 
great a sinner to find favor with Him— that 
though man's iniquities abound, His grace still 
more abounds — that though the creature's sins 
tower high, the Creator's salvation rises higher — 
that though the sheep have wandered wide — the 
Good Shepherd's arms are open wider — that 
though the prodigal's backslidings are great, the 
Paternal blessing is greater. There was an em. 
inent physician in the west of England whose 
regimen was considered by some patients to be 
very severe. If, as was not infrequently the case, 
the invalid complained of the treatment, his 
reply always was — " I perceive you do not feel 
bad enough for me." So though every man is so 
sinful that he is wholly undeserving of Divine love, 
yet it too generally happens that man is not suf- 
ficiently conscious of his guilt when he desires 
healing at the hands of Jesus. He is enamoured 
of sin. Every dark Hecate is a beautiful Gany- 
mede. Revelling in a delirium of pleasure, he is 
not fully conscious of his danger. He does not 
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feel bad enough — does not discern with adequate 
clearness the painful and destructive nature of 
his malady. He is not so anxious as he should be 
to be delivered from the body of sin and death. 
The same question is therefore now proposed by 
Christ, which was originally uttered in the hear- 
ing of the impotent man — " Wilt thou be made 
whole t " — " Hast thou really an earnest desire to 
be saved; or art thou inert, half-hearted, and 
wavering in thy determinations t Is thy will in 
full concurrence with my will?" Thus Jesus 
addresses men still. He commands obedience but 
does not compel it. He speaks to man in wooing 
strains of attraction, but He does not bind and 
force man by the chains of constraint. Goodness, 
Godliness, must be the production of a voluntary 
faith in Christ. He that is necessarily good is not 
truly good. There is no holocaust so gratifying 
to the Holy One as the sacrifice of the will. The 
will is the principal fort which guards the City of 
Han's soul. Not until it is thoroughly seized and 
subdued are the faculties of the being at the 
service of the King of kings. But when the will 
yields allegiance, then all the powers of the man 
make obeisance unto it, as the sheaves of Joseph's 
brethren did to his sheaf. The judgment decides 
in favor of that which pleases God ; the memory 
delights to retain and recount all the gracious 
words and dealings of the Lord ; the imagination 
shakes its wings from the pollutions of earth, and 
soars into realms far purer and brighter ; the eye 
sees God in everything ; the tongue tells of the 
Saviour's love ; the hands work for the glory of 
Christ ; the whole man becomes a purified, conse- 
crated, inhabited temple of the Living God. This 
then is the question to which an answer is deman. 
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ded— " Wilt thou be made whole ? " Why should 
any man remain in his condition of spiritual 
impotency ? Why should any man indulge the 
vain idea of waiting till a more acceptable time 
shall dawn ? Such conduct resembles that of the 
old Romans, who, when they could make no further 
use of their much worn weapons, offered them to 
Hercules in his temple. Unhappy the man who 
waits till what he has to give to Christ can, so far 
as His Church is concerned, be of little or no 
value. Christ loves a prompt obedience to Hi& 
call — a ready, joyous, thorough surrender to His. 
claims — an immediate and entire acquiescence in 
His will. 
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" Beneath Moriah's rooky side, 

A gentle fountain springs ; 
Silent and soft its waters glide, 

Like the peace the Spirit brings 
The thirsty Arab stoops to drink 

Of the cool and quiet wave ; 
And the thirsty spirit stops to think 

Of Him who came to save. 
Siloam is the fountain's name, 

It means " One sent from Qod? 
And thus the holy Saviour's fame 

It gently spreads abroad. 
grant that I, like this sweet well, 

May Jesu's image bear, 
And spend my life, my all, to tell 

How full His mercies are." 

M'Chbtxe, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE POOL OF SILOAM: OR THE 
BLESSEDNESS OF SPIRITUAL VISION. 

The passage between Bethesda and Siloam. — The Explora- 
tions of Dr. Robinson. — The "Water. — Reference to the 
spring in Scriptnre. — The man born blind. — The Miracle. — 
The evidence offered by the man who received sight. — 
Experimental evidence of our spiritual vision. 

The Pool of Siloam is situate at the mouth of 
the valley of Tyropceon. It. is a reservoir in the 
form of a parallelogram fifty-three feet in length, 
eighteen feet in width, and nineteen feet in depth. 
It is well faced with stone, and is entered by a series 
of steps. The pool is supplied with water from 
the Fountain of the Virgin, or Bethesda — there 
being a subterranean channel between the upper 
and lower pools. The existence of such a passage 
had been ever a matter of current belief among 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem, but no one had been 
known to explore that passage, and no one was 
capable of affording definite information concern- 
ing it till Dr. Robinson set the matter fully at 
rest. It was mentioned by Quaresmius, who 
wrote about 1625 A.D., but Le Brun, Maundrell, 
and other observant travellers, make no re- 
ference to the subterraneous connection. In the 
year 1838, on April 27th, Dr. Robinson, with 
exceptional hardihood and praiseworthy perseve- 
rance, commenced the laborious task of exploring 
the entire passage. He began at Siloam, with the 
intention of forcing his way up the channel and 
out at the Fountain of the virgin. At -first he 
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found but little difficulty, the first hundred feet 
of the passage being fifteen to twenty feet high. 
As he advanced, however, the height was reduced 
and the difficulties doubled. The second hundred 
feet the height was only six to ten feet, and after, 
wards not more than four feet. When he had 
accomplished about 800 feet of the distance he 
found the passage so low that it was impossible to 
proceed without bringing his body level with the 
waters, and crawling. He resolved that day to 
go no farther. So, leaving the mark — " 800 
feet " on the upper part of the rock, he returned; 
resolving another time to enter at the other end, 
and advance till he reached the mark just left. A 
few days subsequently he recommenced the task, 
starting from the Fountain of the Virgin. It wad 
with immense difficulty he progressed at all. For 
some considerable distance the passage was so 
small that he was compelled to lie at full length 
and drag himself by his elbows. At last he 
reached the mark he had previously left, after 
which, the course became easy, and he ulti- 
mately came out at the Pool of Siloam. The 
entire length of the passage thus explored is 1,750 
feet. In its construction only one person could 
have laboured at times, and it must have been the 
work of many years. In the month of March, 
1846, Tobler succeeded in passing through the 
entire channel, from the Fountain of the virgin 
to Siloam, and he substantiates all that Robinson 
previously stated, finding the measurements pre- 
cisely correct. It is thus satisfactorily shown, 
that, the water of the Pool of Siloam is the same 
as that of the Fountain of the Virgin. It first 
flows, at uncertain seasons, from beneath the Great 
Mosque, the site of the ancient temple of Moriah 
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into Bethesda's reservoir, thence it runs gently and 
with little current, through the subterranean 
channel to Siloam. From Siloam's reservoir it 
passes through a cutting in the rock, which for a 
little distance is covered, but afterwards is open 
to sight. It is then led off in different di- 
rections, and is utilized and exhausted in watering 
a number of gardens, lving* in terraces, down to the 
bottom of the valley of Jehoshaphat. Such is — 

<< Siloa's brook that flow'd 
Fast by the oracle of God." 

The water is peculiar in its flavour, being 
sweetish, and slightly brackish, but not disagree- 
able. The villagers of Siloam* commonly use 
the water for domestic purposes. The Levites, it 
is said, used to sprinkle the water of Siloam on 
the altar at the Feast of Tabernacles, saying, " Ye 
shall draw water with joy from the wells of 
salvation." The superstitious, or devout, still 
apply the water to all diseases of the eye ; the 
Mohammedans declaring that Siloah is one of the 
" fountains of paradise," 

Only three times are the waters of Siloam re- 
ferred to in Holy Writ. Isaiathf speaks of them 
as going softly ; NehemiahJ alludes to the " Pool 
of Siloah, by the King's gardens;" and John J 

* The present village stands on a necropolis. The houses 
are formed out of the tombs, a porch, or doorway being con- 
structed in front of the sepulchre. Hence the habitations 
have the appearance of swallows' nests clinging to the hill- 
side. The inhabitants are in very bad repute as " lawless, 
fanatical vagabonds." It is amid very great difficulties 
and dangers that the traveller can at all explore the village. 

See " The Giant Cities of Bashan," Dr. Porter, p. 145. 

t Isaiah, viii, 6. \ Nehemiah iii, 15. || John ix, 7-11. 
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writes of the pool when narrating the deeply inte. 
resting account of the blind beggar. 

On returning from the Temple, Jesus saw a 
destitute blind man — not one who had once en. 
joyed the blessing of sight, but one who was born 
blind— -one who had never known 

" Day, or the sweet approach of ev*n or morn, 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rose, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine ; 
But cloud instead, and ever-during dark." 

There, near the Temple, sat this unhappy man, 
day by day, seeking charity from the passers by. 
His misery met the gaze of Infinite mercy. Pos- 
sibly the attention of the Saviour was first called 
to him by His disciples, who, trained to regard 
special suffering as the direct consequences of 
special sin, inquired, " Who did sin, this man or 
las parents, that he is born blind!"* We do 
not for a moment suppose that those poor Galli- 
lean fishermen believed in the Pythagorean dogma 
of metempsychosis, or transmigration of souls, or 
in the Platonic idea of pre-existence ; but, as 
Jews, they had from early years embraced the 
notion, so common among Jews, that the sufferings 
of the present life are proportioned to the mea- 
sure of one's guilt. This idea the book of Job 
controverts, and the fallacy of such a notion the 
Great Teacher had previously shown the disciples 

* "Penninger has imagined the development of the 
inquiry thus. Judas began — His parents must have heavily 
sinned ; Thomas replied— or God foresaw great sin in him ; 
John adds — I know not what to think thereon; Peter 
finally breaks out — Master tell us who P This is poetry 
and not exegesis, but exegesis must leave room for suoh a 
supplementary imagination." 

See Stier>s « Words of the Lord Jesus," Vol. 5, p. 423. 
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when alluding to the Gallileans "whose blood 
Pilate had mingled with their sacrifices/' and the 
eighteen on whom the Tower of Siloam fell. So 
now, without following the disciples into thq 
cheerless realms of fruitless speculation,* He dis. 
plays His superhuman penetration into all the 
minute circumstances of this special case by 
directly deolaring that no specific sin, either in 
the man or his parents, had entailed this absence 
of vision. That both parents and son had sinned 
Christ did not deny. He did not exempt them 
from the guilt characteristic of the race of man — 
nor from the suffering consequent upon sin. But 
the Saviour taught that it must not be supposed 
that the parents were greater sinners than those 
whose children are born with sight, or that the 
man was more guilty in God's judgment than 
those who enjoy the inestimable blessing of vision. 
He then proceeded to declare His own authority 
—-the dignity of the work He had come to earth 
to perform, and the diligence He cultivated in the 
discharge of His God allotted-duties. After which 
—as the High Priest clad himself with his conse- 
crated robes before entering into the Holy Place 
—Christ assumed a character in harmony with 
the circumstances of the sufferer, and preparatory 
for the miracle He was intending to accomplish. 
As, to the woman at the Well of Samaria, He 

* The question of the disciples is received hy Beza and 
Grotius as referring to the doctrine of metempsychosis. 
The Pharisees, however, believed that only good souls 
passed from one body to another, and that would exclude 
this case (vide Josepnus Antiq, xviii, 1-3, and Bel : Jud t 
it. 18, 14.) Lightfoot refers the question to the possibility 
0i sin during conception; whilst Tholuck applies it to 
predestinated sin, punished by anticipation. 
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spake of Himself as the fountain of " living water* '; 
and as, to Martha and Mary, lamenting the death 
of Lazarus, He declared Himself to be " the re- 
surrection and the life/' so now, in the presence 
of His disciples, and in the hearing of the blind 
man, He avowed Himself to be " the light of the 
world." There was something in that assertion to 
exercise the minds, and still the tongues of His 
followers. Whilst they were revolving the thought 
that the Master was the source whence material, 
mental, moral, and spiritual light emanated, He 
spat on the ground, made clay, and anointed the 
eyes of the blind man, and said, " Qo wash in the 
pool of Siloam." The destitute blind man was con. 
ducted to the waters, and instantly a new world 
was opened up before him, objects he had never 
previously seen were clearly discernible, and his 
heart was flooded with an unspeakable joy. Mat. 
thew Henry well says, " There is more glory in 
this concise narrative, ' He went, and washed, and 
came seeing/ then in Caesar's 'Veni, vidi vici.' " 

That this was miraculous cannot be questioned. 
Bestoration of vision, after months or years of 
darkness, might have been known to the Jews, 
but this was not restoration, it was creation. 
Eyes that had never seen were at once endowed 
with wonderous power to see. Nor is there aught 
to detract from the surprising character of the 
miracle in the use of the means employed by 
Christ. Jesus could have wrought the same effect 
without the clay, and without the waters of Siloam. 
He had but to speak, as He did at the neighbour, 
ing Pool of Bethesda, and healing would attend 
His word. But He had reasons for adopting the 
course He did. Perhaps it was because He saw 
that the poor man needed something to stimulate 
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his faith — something tangible to which his confi- 
dence may cling. The blind are usually more 
sensitive in feeling, and through the gate of sense 
Christ preferred to reach the soul. Alford, re- 
marks, " The conductor of the miraculous power 
was generally the faith of the recipient : and if 
such means served to awaken that faith, their use 
would be accounted for." Perhaps it was to teach 
us all that spiritual vision is to be bestowed on 
man through simple means. The miracles of the 
Old Testament were linked to external means. 
At the passage of the Red Sea, there was the up- 
lifted hand of Moses with the outstretched rod ; at 
the sweetening of the Marah waters, there was 
the use of the tree ; at the outgushing of water 
from the Horeb rock, the rod was employed to 
smite the rock ; when the Israelites were instan- 
taneously healed of the deadly serpents' bite, it 
was by gazing at the brazen serpent elevated 
upon a pole ; at the crossing of the Jordan by the 
chosen host, the waters did not separate till they 
were touched by the feet of the priests; before 
Jericho fell, it was encompassed by men who blew 
ram's horns; when Elijah and Elisha passed 
through the Jordan, the river was beaten with the 
prophet's mantle ; and when Naaman was cured 
of his leprosy, he was directed to wash in Jordan 
seven times. In all these, and many other re- 
corded instances, God has achieved His glorious 
works by the employment of simple instrumen- 
talities. And possibly it was to convey a lesson 
on the use of means that Jesus anointed the eyes 
of the blind man with clay, and then directed 
him to the water of Siloam. Christ would have 
all His followers fully realize the thought that if 
they would get good, or do good, they must use 
L 
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the means which he appoints — even though such 
means may appear, to humah reason, altogether 
insufficient. 

But the clay, without Christ, would have been 
useless : — the water of Siloam, without the word 
of the Saviour, would never have given sight to 
the blind. The virtue of both clay and water 
came directly from the Lord Jesus. So the most 
effective of human instrumentalities will be 
wholly powerless to touch men's hearts without 
the blessing of Heaven. It is the prerogative of 
Immanuel to make the means successful. With* 
out Christ the ablest, the wisest, the most eloquent, 
the most persevering efforts will only resemble a 
watch without a mainspring — a locomotive with- 
out steam — a widely spread system of telegraphy 
without electricity — a carefully laid train of 
gunpowder without the spark of fire to explode 
it — a beautifully constructed body without a 
pulsating heart to animate it. " Then the shep- 
herds " — says the prince of dreamers — " led the 
pilgrims to a place where they saw one Fool, and 
one Want-wit, washing an Ethiopian, with an 
intention to make him white ; but the more they 
washed the blacker he was. Then they asked the 
shepherds what this should mean? So they told 
them, saying, thus is it with the vile person ; all 
means used to get such a one a good name, shall, 
in conclusion, tend but to make him more abomin- 
able." Yes — Bunyan was right. Every work of 
man is devoid of intrinsic power. Every effort, 
apart from the quickening influence of the Author 
of all grace, will leave the man not nearer to, 
but farther from the possession of spiritual vision. 
We must use the means Divinely appointed, but 
we must have Jesus closely identified therewith, 
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from first to last. His blessing must be craved — 
His hand must touch us — His voice must speak 
to us — His presence must go with us, or all our 
labour will be in vain. 

A miracle of mercy so unique as that wrought 
in the experience of the blind man, necessarily 
filled Jerusalem with excitement. The blind 
beggar was well known, but the people found it 
difficult to settle the question of his identity. The 
change was so stupendous, and the alteration of 
countenance which a bright eye — the most dis- 
tinguishing of features — made, led to much 
questioning. Curiosity induced some to * enquire 
how the miracle was effected. Antagonism led 
others to deny that the healer wasthe Son of God. 
Time-serving cowardice led the parents of the 
man to conceal all knowledge of the means by 
which he had been restored. But a noble courage, 
a fearless candour, and an unfaltering consistency 
led the beggar to affirm that he was the man on 
whom the miracle had been wrought, and that 
the worker was none other than Jesus. The 
stately authority of the Sanhedrim did not over- 
awe him ; the blandishments of the Pharisees did 
not mislead him; and the opposition of the 
multitude did not affright him. He had truth on 
his side, and he had no cause for flinching. Truth 
is always strength to a man. Truth makes its 
owner triumphant. For a little season truth may 
appear to falter before the subtle plausibilities of 
falsehood, but the palm is visible, and, with gaze 
fixed thereon, truth will set up its trophies of 
victory when its fiercest foes have fallen on the 
field. So when the Pharisees said — " As for this 
fellow — Christ — we know he is a sinner," the 
poor man heroically answered — " Whether he be 
L2 
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a sinner I know not; one thing I know, that 
whereas I was blind now I see." Expressed in 
other words he said — " I am unable to argue with 
you ; I cannot guage your objections ; my mind 
is unfurnished, and my reasoning, at the best, is 
obscure, but here is my experience, which 
neither you nor I can gainsay — 1 was born blind, 
I could not see the cheering face of kindred or of 
friend. Mine was a perpetual night. I was 

Dark as the grave amidst the bustling world ; 
At once from business and from pleasure barred. 

— but now I see. I can look on flowery meadows, 
sunny hills, and flowing rivers. No longer under 
the control of others, I can direct my own steps 
whither I please ; and can mingle, without hind, 
ranee, in the cheerful ways of men. Here then is 
no illusion. Search, protest, denounce, repudiate, 
persecute as much as you will, you cannot change 
the facts — I was born blind, and now I see." 

In similar terms those who have experienced 
the love and power of Jesus can still speak. We 
possess the glad consciousness that a change, which 
no mortal strength, wisdom, nor influence could 
effect, has been accomplished in us by the Lord. 
All our powers were once blended in treasonable 
revolt against the Supreme. We than felt that 
there was no native innocence — no inherent 
meetness for the Divine Presence in us; that how. 
ever much the mind was ; improved by culture, 
developed by science, and elevated by the moraliz- 
ing influence of refined society, yet there remained 
a sad alienation from the Holy (hie, and a gravi 
tation toward all that is earthly and evil. Like 
the giant champion of Israel, our soul was blinded, 
and then bound. Its eyes were " put out " by sin, 
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and then " fetters of brass " were riveted around 
us, and we were condemned to " grind in the 
prison house." But now we can gratefully and 
triumphantly testify that all things are changed. 
In no spirit of boasting, with no desire to magnify 
self, ascribing all that has been done in us to the 
unmerited grace of God, we can look to the past 
and say — "Once we were blind — blind to the 
enormous evil of sin — blind to the subtle wiles 
of the Devil — blind to the treachery of the world's 
promises— blind to the debasing influence of un- 
holy habits — blind to the shame of our mortal 
deformity — blind to the imminent dangers atten- 
dant on our career — blind to the secrets of human 
good, but now we see the beauties of holiness, the 
pre-eminent necessity of a definite separation 
from sin, and an impartial consecration to the 
Holy Gbd. " This is the Lord's doings, and it is 
marvellous in our eyes ! " 

So long as we lived in sin we lived in sorrow. 
Unholiness and unhappiness we found to be coun- 
terparts of each other. With lawless appetites, 
and stormy passion, there was no peace within. 
Like Haman, who was in dignified office in the 
Persian court, but was a miserable man because 
Mordecai sat at the king's gate, we could not be 
happy while sin dwelt within us, and the soul was 
not subject to the power of the gospel. Hither 
and thither we roved in search of bliss, but, at the 
very best, all we could find, was but like a ray 
of sunshine through the bars of a prisoner's cell, 
enough to tantalise, and not enough to satisfy- 
enough to manifest our lonely and contracted condi- 
tion more clearly. But now, since Jesus met with 
us, and tenderly touched us, our spirits have been 
rendered calm and bright. Now we breathe* the 
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rare air, and behold the beautiful views which the 
delectable mountains only can afford. Now our 
crosses are transmuted into comforts — our tears 
are banished to make way for smiles — our dark- 
ness is dispelled by celestial light — and our tre- 
mulous fears turned into invincible faith. We 
can bear this testimony: — " Once I was blind — 
blind to the nature of true happiness — blind 
also to its source, and, like a blind man, I groped 
about the world in search of it, oftentimes mis- 
taking transient imitations for the substantial 
reality. But now I see that a good man is satisfied 
from himself — that in spiritual communion with 
Jesus I have anywhere, and any when, an unfailing 
source of abounding comfort." 

Thus the cordial reception of the religion of 
Jesus has made us both holier and happier than 
we were, and by this we are assured of the Divine 
origin of that holy religion. We have the sub- 
jective operation of the Eternal Spirit, as well as 
the objective revelation of the everlasting gospel. 
What was once an abstract theory has become a 
living and life-pervading reality. The beggar 
well argued before the Sanhedrim when, having 
pointed to the experimental evidence of the 
Saviour's Messiahship, he added, "If this man 
were not of God he could do nothing." Such is 
our position in relation to all who have aught to 
say against Christianity. It cannot for a moment 
be supposed that blessings so vast, and transforma- 
tions so mighty, are the offspring of falsehood and 
imposture — that the most splendid reasoning, and 
the most diligent research, should fail to discover 
the grand secret of human excellence, and hap- 
piness, whilst ignorant fraud easily deciphers it. 
Our religion is Divine or it is not. If it is, then 
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no wonder that its effects are so satisfying and so 
sanctifying. They are such as we might expect 
from a Heaven-sent and Godlike messenger. If it 
is not Divine, then we have a human system 
marvellously above all other systems — one which 
is productive of Divine fruit- 1 - one which has 
wrought the greatest good in the world — one which 
is best suited to the necessities and yearnings of 
human nature— ^and one which is adapted to make 
life pure, joyous, and honourable. If Divine, we 
are obligate! to seek it. If not Divine, its superior 
excellence and supreme worth claim our attention 
and allegiance. 

Such an experimental evidence as that, which 
the truly Christian heart possesses, is the most 
satisfactory of all evidences. Its possessor may 
not stand on equal footing with the literati of the 
day — he may not be able to answer the chrono- 
logical, grammatical, historical and moral objec- 
tions which are afloat, yet he has an evidence upon 
which he can recline, and which is as stable as a 
rock. On it he can calmly repose, and defy all 
the surging waves of doubt. If any man dare 
attempt to unsettle his belief concerning the 
Christ, he can say, " Spare your arguments — hold 
your objections — you cannot move me. The deadly 
tallons of doubt cannot fasten on my mind: I have 
learned by experience that Jesus is able to save from 
sin and sorrow. I was blind, but now I see." 

" A man of subtle reasoning asked 

A peasant, if he knew 
Where is the internal evidence 

That proves the Bible true ? 
The terms of disputative art 

Had never reached his ear. 
He laid his hand upon his heart, 

And simply answered — here !" 
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This evidence may be enjoyed by all. Christ 
does not require any man to tarry till he is men. 
tally able to follow the disputant into all the dark 
and winding avenues of controversy. He does 
not ask men to wait till their social position is 
improved, and their worldly possessions are 
increased. He does not bid any man anoint his 
own eyes with eye salve before he applies to the 
Son of David tor a proof .of His merciful and 
miracle working power. Blind and beggars, Jesus 
invites all to be healed, just as they are and just 
where they are. We say to every one who has 
not as yet obtained spiritual vision: — Call on 
Jesus ; direct the energies of your spirit toward 
Him ; cast the accumulated evils of the past, and 
the crushing sorrows of the present wholly on 
Him, and 

" He from thick films shall purge the visual ray, 
And on the sightless eyeball pour the day.'* 

Then shall you learn that the religion of the 
cross is such as Qod only could reveal — such as 
Christ only could establish — such as the Spirit of 
truth alone can foster — and such as is worthy of 
all acceptation. 
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" The River of grace in the heart of man runs not in an 
artificial channel, but is a winding stream going hither and 
thither at God's will, not man's. Men may attempt to 
dyke it in, and keep it straight and elaborate, according to 
their own mathematical surveying qf the ground, but it fol- 
lows no human arrangement or analysis, but takes its own 
way. And a much sweeter, lovelier way it is, than men's 
metaphysics would often appoint for it, or than any human 
heart-geographer ever traces for it in his map; when, 
wishing to have all things very accurate, and according to 
some pretended invariable model or rule, he draws his line 
and savs, This course the river of grace always pursues. 
Doubtless, there has been too much pursuing of this river 
by maps, after certain old surveys by others, taken for 
complete and accurate instead of going anew to the foun- 
tain head in God's word, and thence following the stream 
through the valley and meadow, woodland and green 
pastures." 

Chekveb. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE RIVER OF LIFE: OR THE 
OPERATIONS OF DIVINE GRACE. 

A Biver which is seen only in its effects. — Its source. — 
The Temple. — Jerusalem. — The Carpenter's Son. — Its on- 
ward course.— Diffusiveness of Christianity. — Varieties. — 
The effects as seen in individuals. — Nations. — Our Duty. 

In the eight preceding chapters we have gone 
in company to some of the Bible Waters. Whether 
standing by the healing pool, sitting by the 
ancient well, sailing over the peaceful lake, 
tracking the course of the majestic river, or 
watching the foaming billows of the angry sea, 
we have endeavoured to place before the mind's 
eye some of the most important characters, and 
events with which the waters have been associated. 
From the many voices we have striven to invigorate" 
our several virtues. By their weighty words our 
aim has been to solemnize and sublimate our 
Souls. The mighty " father of waters," the Nile, 
has told us of the unceasing interest of God in all 
that transpires upon the earth. The Red Sea has 
reminded us of the sympathetic attention of our 
Heavenly Father to the well-being of His children. 
The withdrawing waters of Jordcm, have spoken 
in solemn tones of the last and inevitable passage 
out of life on earth. The Rivers of Damascus 
have clearly cautioned us against the fatal error, 
which has ruined multitudes, that of shunning 
gospel terms of salvation, because of their Godlike 
and glorious simplicity. The Lake of Oennesaret 
has mirrored to us the kingly, intelligent, and 
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loving face of Jens, ever present with his disciples. 
The WeU of Samaria has resounded with the 
words, " He knew what was in man ; " and has 
taught us that, as Christ is so intimately acquainted 
with our characters and cravings, He only is able 
to supply oar necessities. The Pool of Bdktada 



has shown ns the marvellous power, and merciful 
wfllinghood of Jesus to heal all spiritual maladies. 
Whilst the Pool of Siloam has impressed ns with 
the unspeakable blessedness of spiritual vision. 
May these lessons cling to us! and may we prove 
that we have learnt them and laid them to heart, 
by living daily under their hallowing influence ! 

There is one other stream, allusion to which 
will close this series of meditations. It is a Eiver 
which no mortal eye has ever seen. Tens of 
thousands of our fellow creatures have felt its 
influence, and traced its widening progress by its 
results. A company, no man can number, has 
experienced its vitalizing power. Angelic in- 
telligences take pleasure in tracking its course. 
It is the River of life— -so called because its 
tendency and design are to beget, cherish, develope, 
and consummate spiritual vitality. It is die 
Spirit's influence through the gospel of Christ. . 

In the East, running streams are symbolical of 
life, enjoyment, and prosperity. No oriental 
would pourtray fruitfulness, plenty, peace, and 
pleasure, without placing conspicuously in the 
fbre-ground the ever-widening river, with fertility 
and industry upon its banks. Hence the inspired 
authors employ the same figure for all that is 
holy, heavenly, and attractive. If a man be under 
the ban of High Heaven, then it is said of him — 
" He shall not see the rivers, the flood, the brooks 
of honey and butter." Is a man faithfully obey. 
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ing the precepts of the Lord ? Then his abounding 
peace is to " flow as a river." Is he in trouble? 
Then though the earth be removed, and the 
mountains be carried into the midst of the sea, 
his consolation lies in the fact that, " there is a 
river the streams whereof shall make glad the 
city of God." Is Jesus revealed to man as a 
suitable and all-sufficient Saviour ? Then He is 
" as rivers of water in a dry place," Is heaven 
anticipated ? Then one of its main attractions is 
that there is " a pure river of water of life, clear 
as. crystal, proceeding out of the throne of God 
and of the Lamb." Since, then, the Easterns owe 
everything, under God, to their rivers, and regard 
them as emblematical of all that is beautiful, 
fruitful, and felicitous, it is no matter of surprise 
that the lonely seer, rapturously gazing from the 
Mount of Vision on the ages of the brightening 
future, saw Chrktianity like a stream of living 
water. Whether he fully understood the mystic 
vision which it was his privilege to record or not, 
it is impossible for us to affirm ; but if he had a 
perfect apprehension of the entire meaning, he 
could not have sketched the progress and influence 
of our holy religion with intenser truthfulness. 
The description is so vividly minute, and so ex- 
quisitely beautiful, that one could read it as a 
delineation of what to Ezekiel was past, rather 
than as a vision of what was to transpire. Living 
in this nineteenth century, with our multitudinous 
advantages arising from the upward struggles and 
repeated efforts of our ancestors, we are — or ought 
to be — able to appreciate the prophet's vision. 
With our experience as Christians, and with the 
exemplary conduct, and noble testimony of our 
friends on earth, or with Christ in the deathless 
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world, we can, we ought, we must endorse the 
language of the seer in its application to our holy 
religion. 

Let us go to ther River's source. It is described 
by Ezekiel.* He saw the waters issuing from 
beneath the threshold of the Temple of God in 
Jerusalem. These are his words : — " Afterward 
he brought me again unto the door of the house ; 
And behold waters issued out from under the 
threshold of the house eastward : for the forefront 
of the house stood toward the east, and the waters 
came down from under, from the right side of the 
house at the south side of the altar. Then brought 
he me out of the way of the gate northward, and 
led me about the way without unto the utter gate 
by the way that looketh eastward ; and, behold, 
there ran out waters on the right side." In similar 
language, two other prophets referred to Jerusalem 
as the fountain head of the river of God. Isaiah,t 
prior to Ezekiel's time, declared; "Out of Zion 
shall go forth the law, and the word of the Lord 
from Jerusalem." and Zechariah,J at a subsequent 
period, wrote: "It shall be in that day that 
living waters shall go out from Jerusalem." Thus 
was it. The Founder of our religion began his 
ministrations among the people whose forefathers 
had heard the voice of the Eternal. He began 
under the very light of the dazzling Sheckinah, 
and by boldly encountering the oldest and ripest 
theism of the world. He uttered His mighty and 
merciful words in the streets and synagogue of 
Jerusalem. He performed works of supernatural 
power, and sympathetic tenderness on the inhabi- 
tants of the ancient metropolis. He wept His 
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bitterest tears in Jerusalem. He faced His strongest 
foes there. He passed His hours of direst agony 
there. He offered His High-priestly prayer there. 
He bequeathed His parting legacy to His Church 
there. He presented, to the Infinite Father, the 
one all-sufficient sacrifice there. After His resur- 
rection He met His followers there ; and directed 
them to demonstrate the victorious power of the 
gospel in the very place where men had most 
striven to crush it. He commanded them ta preach 
repentance and remission of sins, among all 
nations, beginning at Jerusalem ; and to retain 
their place in that holy city until there they were 
endued with the power of the Holy Ghost. Subse- 
quently, when the Spirit was bestowed upon the 
infant Church, it was when the early believers 
were, assembled in Jerusalem. Thus in " harmony 
with the theocratic dispensation, and the typical 
relation of the city to the future, the king set 
upon his holy hill of Zion, stretched out the sceptre 
of His kingdom for the first time from this mount 
Zion over all the nations."* Despite the fierce 
opposition of ignorant and ruthless men, the 
Apostles preached Jesus and the resurrection in 
Jerusalem, and though assaulted by the poor, deri- 
ded by the rich, embarrassed by the cunning, and 
persecuted by the cruel, they continued, with affec- 
tion for men and fidelity to God, to proclaim the 
cardinal truths of Christianity. 

But it was not simply from Jerusalem that the 
River was seen to flow, but from the Temple of the 
Holy City. With this thought we have .only to 
couple two sayings of the Lord Jesijs, uttered at 
different times, but both delivered in the metro- 

* Stier's " Words of Jesu»," YoU 8, p. 398, 

- 
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Solis of Judaea, to see the point of the prophetic 
escription. On the first occasion, He had come 
up to Jerusalem to the Passover, and found the 
Temple occupied with men engaged in unholy 
traffic. In the court of the Gentiles were penned 
whole flocks of sheep and oxen, around which 
stood the drovers, bartering with pilgrims. In 
other parts of the sacred enclosure were the tables 
of the usurers.* Fired with righteous indigna- 
tion, Jesus authoritatively drove out the cattle and 
the sinners that attended them, overturning the 
tables of the money changers. At once the 
question arose as to the evidence He could give of 
His authority, and in reply the Lord said — 
" Destroy this temple, and in three days I will 
raise it again." John, who records the incident, 
suggestively adds respecting these words of deep 
significance, — " He spake of the temple of his 
body." The other occasion was the Feast of Taber- 
nacles. It was the last day of the festival. Ac- 
cording to ancient custom, the priests had filled a 
golden ewer with water from the Pool of Siloam, 
and were conveying it, with great solemnity, 
through the water-gate into the Temple, amid the 
blast of trumpets. They ascended steps to the 
altar in order to pour the water into a silver basin 
on the western side, whilst the sweet strains of 
choral music echoed in the sacred house. When 
the singing ceased, Jesus, from amongst the serious 

* This encroachment of traders upon the sacred precincts 
reminds us of what was done in St. rani's during the reign 
of James I. Then the aisle of the venerable Cathedral was 
filled with a noisy crowd of buyers and sellers ; whilst 
hucksters stalls were numerous, and poultry lay upon the 
ground. Though a change has taken place in this country, 
yet in Spain, Italy and Asia, the Churches are still, in 
many instances, the scenes of secular traffic. 
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assembly, lifted His voice and cried. " If any man 
thirst let him come unto me and drink. He that 
believeth on me, as the scripture hath said, out of 
his heart shall flow rivers of living water." Now 
the declaration of Christ, at the Passover, con- 
cerning His body as the Temple, united to His 
invitation at the Feast of the Tabernacles, form 
a key to the language of Ezekiel. We discern at 
once the fountain-head of Christianity — Christ at 
Jerusalem. That young Jew who, emerging from 
the carpenter's workshop, startled the world by His 
wisdom; — who,abandoning Hismanual toil,devoted 
Himself to the service of God, with unequalled 
self-abnegation ; who, after an unique and spotless 
life, ended His visible career by an agonising 
death; and who, after His decease, appeared 
among a number of humble Jews who had become 
warmly enamoured of His life and teaching, 
commissioning them to go forth in His name— — 
there is the source of our religion — the origin of 
that stately River which has gladdened the world 
for eighteen centuries; which has re-created society, 
and " given to human destinies a grander aspect 
and a Diviner hope." Christianity is not ashamed 
to acknowledge its source in Judaism. But it 
never will allow, what some modern Jews repre- 
sent, that it is only destined to prepare the world 
for the universal reception of Mosaic principles. 
The River is now far too grand and expansive ever 
to be "charmed back to the narrow, rugged" 
though picturesque " ravine out of which centuries 
ago it found its way."* 

Let us follow the prophet as he traces the pro- 
gress of the River. u When the man that had 

* Conybeare and Howson, Yol. 1, p. 38. 
M 
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the lino in bis hand went forth eastward, he mea- 
sured a thousand cubits, and be brought me 
through the waters ; the waters were to the ancles. 
Again he measured a thoiisand and brought me 
through the waters ; the Waters were to the knees. 
Again he measured a thousand and brought me 
through; the waters were to the loins. After- 
wards he measured a thousand, and it was a river 
that I could not pass over; for the waters were 
risen, waters to swim in, a river that could not be 
passed over." That which at first was but a 
bubbling stream, gradually swelled into a cele- 
brated river, pursuing a growing and triumphant 
career: So has it been with Christianity. Few 
at first believed in Jesus, and they were poor, and 
comparatively powerless. When their Divine 
Leader was taken from them, at their first gather, 
ing they numbered only one hundred and twenty. 
But very quickly they increased to three thousand, 
and soon that number was raised to five thousand. 
At first they remained in the Jewish capital, con- 
fining their evangelistic efforts to the residents in 
that grand old city ; but God was working with 
' them. Though they had not gone forth on a 
missionary tour, multitudes from distant parts 
were brought within the reach of their teaching 
and influence. 'Having come up to the Holy 
(Sty for the Pentecost festival they heard, each in 
his own tongue, of the grace of God in Christ. 
Thus the marvellous tidings of mercy were carried 
into other lands. Though persecution soon arose, 
designed as a check to the onward movement of 
truth, yet the curse was transformed into a bless, 
ing. The disciples scattered abroad " went every- 
where preaching the word." Then came the con- 
version of Saul, who was ordained to carry God's 
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message to the Gentiles. And from that period 
until the present hour the religion of Jesus has 
been going forth to all climes, and spreading its 
Heaven-born blessings among all classes. The 
Christian population of the world is now estimated 
at about three hundred millions, and the servants 
of the cross are conspiring to win the world to 
Christ. * 

This diffusive character is peculiar to Chris- 
tianity. The vision of the inspired seer will not 
apply to any other systems of religion. They may 
be likened to still, cold, lifeless lakes cradled amid 
sterile mountains; not to a flowing, fertilizing, 
gladdening river. The followers of Confucius, 
and Mohammed, and such like, confine themselves 
to their own country and clime. But Christianity, 
while yet in its inrancy, began to send forth its 
benevolent agencies to the multitudes of earth. 
It acknowledged itself destined for world-wide 
work. It accepted as its field of labour, "Jeru- 
salem, all Judea, Samaria, and the uttermost parts 
of the earth" 

In its onward course the stream has been 
coloured by the constitutional idiosyncrasies of 
individuals, the defective attainments of com- 
munities, and the prevailing features of the times. 
In physical geography it is known that the geo- 
logical character of the district, through which a 
river runs, will afford a particular hue to the 
waters. Hence according to the earthy particles 
with which the river is impregnated will be its 
colour — white and blue, as in the case of the two 
streams which unite to form the Nile, and black, 
red and green, as with the great rivers of America. 
So, according to the differences existing in the 
ages, minds, and morals of ancient and modern 
m2 
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Christendom, will be the peculiar types of piety 
—the varieties in the manner of thinking, modes 
of feeling, and habits of life. Thus there are 
differing hues given to Christianity in Primitive 
times, Mediaeval days, the age o£ and the age 
since the Reformation. Thus, too, there are 
varieties of spiritual life among individuals, as 
seen in the comparison of Peter and John, Milton 
and Owen, Howard and Madam Guyon. The re- 
ception of the religion of the cross does not change 
the constitutional temperament of the individual. 
The man of sanguine disposition will find the 
night of adversity full of music, and the day of 
prosperity effulgent with sunshine ; whilst the man 
of bilious temperament will walk the world with 
fearfulness and gloom. The followers of Jesus, 
agreeing in hope, and aim, and object of faith, 
differ very widely in other respects. Their in. 
dividuality is strongly marked. Some yield 
plentifully of the fruit of the Spirit — love, joy, 
peace, longsufiering meekness, faith. Whilst 
others bear so little fruit that the Lord of the 
vineyard might almost say, they have " nothing 
but leaves/ 9 We must not expect from all 
Christian professors an equal amount of fervour, 
-—an equal strength of faith — an equal depth of 
joy— an equal buoyancy of hope — an equal breadth 
of charity. In addition to temperaments we must 
take into consideration the propitious or repressing 
circumstances amid which providence has placed 
them. Some have been located in sunny corners, 
sheltered and well nourished, whilst other have 
struggled in exposed positions with chilling and 
deadening influences. Many of the modifications 
of the Christian character may be ascribed very 
largely to the surroundings of the believer. 
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For these reasons there may be expected dif. 
ferences between the religious life of this land, 
and that of others where the blessed Evangel of 
love has only recently been received. 

Albeit the river of life is tinged in its flow by 
many circumstances, it is nevertheless strong, sure, 
irresistible. Many obstacles have stood in its course, 
but the river has silently sapped their foundations, 
and subsequently removed them from their 
positions. Public opinion, intellectual pride, and 
the customs of social life have obstructed its pro* 
|press, but they have been driven far aside before 
its silent, persistent force. Fines, imprisonments, 
the scourge, the block, and the stake have been 
devised as impediments, but over them all the 
river has rim. They who have ridiculed and 
opposed have fallen into the grave, and are 
forgotten, but the river still flows and fertilizes. 
Men have risen who with impious revolt have spent 
their little energies in trying to dike up, or divert, 
the stream. They are gone and are condemned 
by the rigourous judgment of posterity, but the 
river is ever advancing and ever spreading. All 
who have set themselves against the Lord's 
Anointed have been ingloriously defeated. Though 
three centuries were spent in legalized persecution ; 
though such monsters as Nero, Trajan, Marcus 
Aurelius, Septimius Severus, Maximinus, Decius, 
Valerian, and Diocletian devised all possible means 
to crush Christianity; and though such men as 
Ignatius, Polycarp, Hippolytusr, Justine, Origen, 
and a galaxy of select spirits fell victims to 
hellish fury, yet, says Cyprian, the Christians 
" stood safe, stronger than their conquerors : the 
beaten and lacerated members conquered the 
beating and lacerating hooks." As Mazzini once 
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beautifully remarked:—" The angdsoff 
dona And victory are brothers ; both y**» 
protecting wings over the cradle of future fife-" 
Doubtless mu y an infuriated enemy off Divine 
truth, had he uttered the secret imp reasa o n off b ig 
mind, would have empfoyed the words of the Jjlag^ 
despairing Emperor, who said. - Fwiatf SoKfcm/* 
— ^ Oh. tjalilean> thorn hast conqieedr " Im 
the last century these was a man who chose for 
his motto — designating Jesus Christ — due wortfe r 
icrows ? tn/uriHtf / — Crush the wretch I But this 
phrase had. not strength enough tsopassthfthoonds 
ef the century in which it was utftered^ it halted 
trembling on the frontiers of oar own; and since* 
then no human voice* even *«wg those wbkh 
are not respectedL has dared to reoent that sognal 
ef impious revolt. It has Mien hack upon tira 
tamb of him who first uttered it* and there, after 
having been judged bv the postar&r which has 
aboady toUowed. it awaits td» still man ^m 
Judgement of posterirr vet tao cam*** * 

Let us not* *W of tie etfemn of this God. 
fcmoured ttver. The pnmhet savs^—^ Then aid 
he unto u*e» These watts issu* out toward the- 
^v^cry. and ^ downing t^desarc and ga 
£*> ^* *** : ***& being; beemght &rtn into 

^SJII!^ **** «*rvthing ^AKk 

deed!* ^Lr^i ^*f^*""» *** *> tender the 



* ^*r» Dmm* % y *y Arw 
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wholesome, and thus Beget animal life in the lake, 
as well as' vegetable life on its banks. 

What a remarkable prefigurement is this of the 
results of Christianity ! The religion of the gospel 
has been like the tree cast into the waters of 
Marah, or Elisha's cruse of salt thrown into the 
waters of Jericho. It has cleansed and sweetened 
many a heart, many a home, many a country; 
and has generated fruit-bearing trees of righteous- 
ness wheresoever it has come. 

This is seen in the experience of individuals. 
From the very first the men who embraced the 
gospel truths were made new creatures in Christ 
Jesus. Their corrupt hearts were changed. Their 
selfishness, cruelty, truthlessness, intemperance, 
and vanity were not merely curbed, but driven 
from the domain of tlje spirit. There was not a 
trifling amendment, but a total renovation ; not 
an external reformation, but an internal trans- 
formation. Then when the evil within was 
destroyed they brought forth the peaceable fruits 
of righteousness. By the personal acceptance of 
the All-sufficient Saviour, and not by any other 
means, a radical, vital, lasting change was effected. 
Hence it was that Justin Martyr wrote concerning 
the early Christians — " We who once were slaves to 
lust, now delight in purity of morals ; we who once 
prized riches and possessions above all things, now 
contribute what we have to the common use ; we 
who once hated and murdered each other and 
because of our differences would not have a 
common hearth with the same tribe, now live in 
common with them, and pray for our enemies.' 1 

Just such a change has taken place in every 
heart and life where the salvation offered by Jesus 
is welcomed. The river flowing first into the 
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heart, and purifyingit, has produced vitality in 
the whole being. "The infusion of grace," said 
an old Puritan, " is the diffusion of it." Everything 
lives whither the river cometh. The excellencies 
of the Christian character live. Faith lives, and 
lays a vigorous hold on the exceedingly great and 
precious promises ; Hope lives, and stretches forth 
her hands in joyous expectancy of a better and an 
enduring substance ; Love lives, and , with the 
fleet-foot of a Mercury, moves hither apd thither 
at the bidding of the Master ; Humility lives, and 
sits, like a little child, at the feet of Infinite 
Wisdom ; Joy lives, and wells up in the breast in 
the winter hours of trial ; Peace lives, and whispers 
its subduing accents in the scenes of saddest strife. 
Hence, the man's influence lives. He is like a 
tree planted by rivers of water, which bringeth 
forth his fruit in his season, and whatsoever he 
doeth shall prosper. His words live in the memory 
and feeling of his auditors. His works live like 
germs of precious plants which shall yield their 
fragrance to coming generations. His moral 
character lives in the admiration of on-lookers. 
And when at last his purified spirit enters on the 
cloudless and endless life of the other sphere, the 
man's whole career still lives below, for, " the 
righteous shall be in everlasting remembrance." 

But the effects thus produced by Christianity 
on individuals, may be discerned among nations 
and commimities of people where the gospel has 
access. The condition of the world when Christ 
appeared was one of heartless despotism, and 
hopeless ruin. With brilliant mental attainments, 
and splendid physical achievements, there was the 
prevailing taint of moral death. To adopt the 
language of Matthew Arnold : — 
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« ( On that hard Paean world, disgust, 
And sated loathing fell ; 
Deep weariness and sated Inst 
Made human life a hell. 

In his cool hall with haggard eyes 

The Roman noble lay, 
He drove abroad with furious guise 

Along the Appian way. 

He made a feast, drank fierce and fast, 
And crowned his hair with flowers ; 

No easier, nor no quicker passed 
The impracticable hours." 

But how altered is the face of society since " the 
Dayspring from on high " has visited the world. 
Christianity has embellished art by its aesthetic 
influence — has directed science to its noblest 
sphere of service, by its spirit of charity — has 
purified and developed literature, and has elevated 
and ennobled social duties, and personal relation, 
ships. How changed is the condition of this 
country since the days of our Druidical fore- 
fathers. How improved are both the outer and 
inner life of the people. How numerous are the 
agencies for benefittmghumanity ; and how various 
are the institutions for the alleviation of man's 
woes. To what is the change to be ascribed? 
What is it that has so largely developed the in. 
ternal resources of this land? What is it that 
has sought out and striven to cure the festering 
sores of our social life? What is it that has 
smitten the fetters from both body and mind, 
permitting the man to walk independent, free, 
and safe in the light of civil and religious liberty ? 
What is it that has expanded the sympathies, and 
toned up the energies of the people, so that they 
are ready at once to respond to every plaintive 
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call for help ? Christianity ! There is not a 
privilege we possess, nor a custom we follow, nor 
a relationship we acknowledge which is not pre- 
cious to us, because the light which radiates from 
the cross falls upon it. All that is living, for 
which we can be grateful to God, lives because 
the river flows this way. Christianity has vitalized 
and fostered all the multiform excellencies which 
have given us our regal position among the nations 
of the world. It is the spirit and genius of our 
religion to smile on freedom, to beget in its course 
varieties of thought and action, as the flowing 
stream feeds diversified forms of vegetation. In- 
tellectually, politically, socially, morally, and 
spiritually the religion of Jesus has evoked and 
refined what is now dear to us. 

So if we expand our vision and embrace in our 
thoughts distant lands ; if we visit the islands 
that gem the South seas, tread the New Zealand 
shore, inquire into the progress of the inhabitants 
of South Africa, and Madagascar, and other coun- 
tries, we shall trace the wonderous results of 
Christianity. We shall see its moral and human- 
ising as well as its spiritualising influence. Where 
ever the servants of the cross have borne the glad 
tidings of the love of God, and the saving power 
of Christ, cruel rites have been abolished 
nameless evils for ever swept away, whilst public 
and private virtues have been inculcated and 
developed. 

ket it not be said that the progress of this, and 
other lands, might have been secured indepen- 
dently of the river of life— that the spread' of 
education, and the introduction of arts and laws 
m ght do for uncivilized lands what we are now ex- 
pecting the gospel to accomplish — and that hence 
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there is no necessity for sending forth Christian 
missionaries. Such ideas argue a very imperfect 
acquaintance with the nature, design, and virtue 
of our holy religion. We do not for one moment 
affirm that a nation may not reach a very high 
degree of external refinement without Christianity. 
Some of -the nations of antiquity were famed for 
arts and literature, whilst they were buried in 
superstition. But we do fearlessly assert that 
nothing can so speedily, so effectively, so tho- 
roughly civilize and cultivate a peojjle as the 
reception of the Christian religion. " Civilization 
without Christianity is but refined barbarism." 
Teach a man a trade, or profession, give him a 
knowledge of the arts and sciences, publish legal 
enactments for the control of his relationship to 
his fellow man, but withhold the gospel, and you 
leave the man's heart untouched— the main-spring 
of action, the source of all external workings 
remain dark, lifeless, corrupt. Knowledge with- 
out religion is death. But give the man first of 
all the truth as it is in Jesus, and at once you 
furnish him with the most powerful of kll motives 
to industry, integrity, and sobriety. He is pre- 
pared zealously and conscientiously to evade that 
which is injurious to the society of which he is an 
unit, and to cultivate " the arts whicji adorn, and 
the charities which sweeten human life." " I am 
convinced," said no less an authority than the 
noble martyr of Erromanga, " that the first step 
towards a nation's temporal and social elevation, 
is to plant among the people the tree of life. 
Civilization and commerce will entwine their 
tendrils around its trunk, and derive support 
from its strength.'* 
Such, then, is Christianity, which, like » 
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river rising in Jerusalem, from Jesus, the 
true Holy of Holies, has flowed on irresistibly, 
effectively, but quietly ; which has given spiritual 
vitality to individuals, and civilization to nations. 
Such is the river by which we have been refreshed, 
cheered, healed, elevated, and which we know, 
therefore, is adapted and designed to fertilize the 
waste places of the earth: Let us take np our 
abode on the banks of this vitalizing and reviving 
stream. Let us lave our spirits in this river 
and freely and frequently allay the thirst of our 
aspiring natures by drinking of these health- 
restoring, fruit-producing waters. The River flows 
hard by our homes ; perhaps in our family circle. 
The waters are accessible to all. Some of us can say: 
" I've seen more beauty on thy hanks, more bliss, 
Than I had deemed were ever seen below.' 

Yes, the soul has not known dearer, sweeter hours 
than those which have been spent by the River of 
Life. Let us, then, be ready to cry, to the masses 
of the human family whose souls thirst for God— 
the Living God — "Ho, every one that thirsteth 
come ye to the watere ! " 

" Walking by the quiet river, 

Where me slow tide seaward goes, 
All the cares of life fall from us, 

All our troubles find repose : 
Nought forgetting, nought regretting, 

Lovely ghosts, from days no more, 
Glide with white feet o'er the river, 

Smiling towards the silent shore. 

So we pray, in His good pleasure, 

When wis world we've safely trod, 
We may walk beside the river, 

Flowing from the throne of God : 
All forgiving, all believing, 

No one lost we loved before, 
Looking towards the hills of heaven* 

Calmly from the eternal shore." 
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